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Industrialization has condemned our workers to a life of perpetual poverty and ill- 
health, Consequently the relation between labour and capital is none too happy. Mr. Moha- 
nasundaram maintains that organization of Labour Welfare, Works’ Council and other 
schemes to promote the workers’ health, education and security will not only cement and 
smoothen employer-employee relations but also lead to qualitative returns to industry in 
the shape of abiding loyalty, efficiency and good will. 

Mr, Mohanasundaram is Physical Director in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
Madras, 


EFORE we discuss how we can attain the maximum industrial efficiency, 
which is as important as the fighting efficiency of our armed forces in 
the battle fronts, it will not be out of place to examine rationally some 
of the problems, that have been created by the rapid industrialization and the 
speeding up of production, which have direct bearing on industrial effici- 
ency. Many may argue that we are not much touched by industrialism and 
that India is primarily an agricultural country, and as such her problems 
pertain mostly to agriculture. But one cannot be blind to the fact that India 
has already been caught in the whirlwind of world industrialism, and if she is 
to play her part in the world stage, she cannot neglect her large scale indus- 
tries. Industrialism has come to stay and is bound to progress in India, and 
being the last in the race India has the unique opportunity to benefit by the 
experience of the other countries, and avoid its many pitfalls and drawbacks. 

Industry for National Service. —We cannot condemn industrialism whole- 
sale and say that it has created the two great monsters—exploitation at home 
and imperialism abroad—the man-eaters that are devouring the very vitals 
of civilization. After all we have to confess that industrialism is a product of 
science. If it has been misused, it can still be redeemed. Has not Soviet 
Russia proved the possibilities of an industrialism which is harnessed to the 
service of humanity? In that country, industries have become national assets. 
It is possible to reduce exploitation to the minimum by humanising the indus- 
tries by way of short hours of work, better standard of life, better conditions 
of living, education and cultural achievement. By planned exploitation of the 
raw materials and systematic tapping of the various dormant resources in our 
still-uanexplored country, is it not possible to raise the living standard of our 
people, who are now half-clad, ill-fed and foul-housed? Is it not possible to 
solve much of the problems of unemployment and under-employment? A great 
deal can be done to satisfy the material wants of the individuals and elevate 
them by socially creative enterprises. A rational seeking for the highest 
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possible industrial efficiency will lead us to recognise the many remediable evils 
of industrialism. Efficiency of a worker will depend not only on how and 
where he works and lives, but also on what he eats, how he spends his leisure, 
and the multifarious problems that face him, his family and his social group. 

The Worker in the Oity.—We see how the cities have grown chaotically 
around industries, pulling like a magnet the unsophisticated folks from the 
villages and settling them down in the many slums that spring up like 
mushrooms all about. The many evils of slum life are quite apparent, but 
suffice it to say that slums breed most of the plague, pestilence, crime and vice. 
In contrast to the labourers in the West, our labour population in India is 
drawn mostly from the villages and is pre-eminently agricultural. The village 
environment is so very different from that of the city that it is an extremely 
difficult task to acclimatize oneself to the changed conditions. Life and work 
in the villages is quiet and slow-moving, in the open and pure atmosphere. 
Social life is controlled by conformity on the one hand and mutual aid on the 
other. Work expresses itself in creativeness, either in agriculture, art or 
craft. One does not seek but creates a job for oneself and improves in and 
through it. The joy of production of whole articles and pride of craftsman- 
ship take away the toils involved, and thus work becomes synonymous with 
recreation, and the need for leisure is seldom felt. The same labourer when he 
is attracted by the glamour of town life gets caught in the whirlwind of indus- 
tries. He settles down in a cheap slum area where sunlight and pure air may 
be luxuries; bis work-life is speeded up to keep pace with the machinery and he 
has to work amidst the din and the roar, and in congested and uncongenial at- 
mosphere. He becomes a man of the town, with loosened home ties and social 
control, The impersonality and the anonymity of city life, coupled with 
unhealthy and unsatisfactory housing conditions, create a legion of problems. 
The bringing together of thousandsof workers creates innumerable difficulties of 
adjustment. Each individual reacts to the environmental factors in different ways. 
Further, there is interaction between these individuals and various conflicts 
may result. Then again, there may be misfits in the various jobs, ‘square pegs 
in round holes’. The work itself is characterised by monotony, repetition and 
nerve-racking speed and ismore mechanical than creative. After a day’s work the 
labourer is fatigued both mentally and physically; the home may not be congenial 
as to be the soothing balm to his tired nerves and muscles, and he seeks easy 
ways of relief and excitement through drinking, dissipation and participation 
in the street corner brawls and meetings. His leisure becomes a problem and 
may be the hours of danger. If properly directed, these may be the hours pro- 
viding the greatest opportunity for physical development, mental enrichment, 
moral elevation and cultural advancement, Has not our system of education 
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its responsibility to prepare and fit our men for their work-life as well as for 
their leisure? 

The flowers of youth are thus drawn from the villages and after servitude 
for the best part of their life in towns return as strangers to their own rural 
parts, unfit for the rough rustic life, physically wrecked and diseased, and eco- 
nomically ruined with nothing to fall back on during their sickness or old age. 
If this is going to happen to our people generation after generation, will the 
industries attract the best of men, and will it improve industrial efficiency? 
Taking a long-range view of things it is imperative that industries in their 
own interest should tackle the problem of counteracting the evil effects of 
city life and industrialism now and without delay. We cannot expect our 
workers to give out their best, if all the time they are haunted by the night- 
mare of instability of work and economic insecurity. 

Industrial Welfare.—Industrial welfare work is not merely providing 
a few amenities for working men and their families but a serious attempt to 
deal with internal working conditions, workers’ grievances, the promotion of 
industrial harmony, stability of labour, security of employment, adequate 
wages, etc. There are benefits which the worker is unable to secure for him- 
self such as decent housing, adequate sanitation, efficient medical attention, 
education and recreation. 

Welfare is an attempt on the part of industrialists to smoothen some of 
these difficulties that confront-an industrial worker in the city; make them less 
irksome or solve them thoroughly whenever and wherever possible. Welfare 
is the lubricant for the human part of the industrial machine, and it is not 
undertaken purely for philanthropic reasons. The motivating factors may be 
touching on the borders of humanitarianism, or be entirely selfish for increased 
efficiency and be purely for business interests; or to counteract the labour 
union damands, or to use the surplus profit or to fulfil the State requirements. 
But the pendulum is fast swinging towards the realization that wherever wel- 
fare work has been seriously and sincerely tried, it has paid dividends in the 
shape of loyalty to the industry and the employers. As H. R. H. the Duke of 
York has aptly put it: ‘Today the question for the employers is not whether 
they can afford to adopt this or that form of welfare work, but rather whether 
they can possibly afford to do without it.’ 

The Human Factor.—No machine of steel or brass, however well con- 
structed, will work satisfactorily unless it is kept clean aud lubricated and is 
run under suitable conditions. The human machine which is made of flesh, 
blood and bones has a far more complicated mechanism, is very sensitive to 
its environments and needs more care and attention. The days of treating 
workers as labour to be hired and fired at will are fast disappearing. The 
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workman should not be considered as a labourer hired for 9 hours a day, told 
to sit in a certain place and move his hands and arms according to carefully 
planned instructions. We cannot consider the workmen as automatic 
machines into which we put in one rupee and pull out a rupee-worth of labour. 
It is being realised that the workman is after all a human being, not an isolated 
individual but closely linked up to his family, neighbourhood, community and 
class; with all his faults and failings, feelings and fancies, hopes and 
dreams, ambitions and aspirations, hoping, planning and, what is more 
important from the point of view of the employers, grousing and conspiring. 
When we want good work done with a will, the human element will remain 
the key to the situation. Contented workers should make for efficiency and 
greater turn-over. If the human element is not recognised, any scheme of 
welfare work will run on the rocks, for the most dangerous of rocks is 
frustrated human nature. 

* Welfare-minded’ Management.—The first essential of any welfare scheme 
is that the management should be genuinely ‘welfare-minded’. Is it not worth- 
while to spend money for real and abiding enrichment of the lives of the 
workers and building the harmonious relationship between the management 
and labour? Today, the employers are beginning to realise that in addition 
to fine buildings, splendid canteens, magnificent playgrounds, generous bene- 
volence for sickness, holidays and pensions, the spirit of human understanding 
and recognition of human values and sympathetic service should pérvade the 
entire administrative machinery of industries. The whole edifice of the 
welfare organization rests on confidence between the work people and the 
management. Instead of emphasising authority, the workmen should be 
made to feel their responsibilities. There must be a feeling that every one is 
working happily together for the firm as well as for himself. The workmen 
should be made to realize that the management is keenly interested in every- 
one’s problems and willing to assist wherever possible; that favouritism and 
corruption of every sort will be vigorously discouraged and suppressed; that 
every one can always rely on a fair hearing for any grievance and is allowed 
and encouraged to live his life to the best of his ability and according to 
his own talents. 

It is being more and more realised that goodwill and the loyal and affec- 
tionate co-operation of the worker is an asset which ought to be written in 
letters of gold upon the balance sheet of every company. This can be achieved 
only by a liberal and generous policy of the management administered through 
many channels by selfless workers who look upon their work not as a_profes- 
sion but asa calling to elevate human personality and provide for each 
individual worker the three cardinal conditions of physical well-being, full 
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opportunity for the use of his abilities and means for the development of all 
his faculties. It should stand for a whole hearted and sweeping effort for 
human betterment. : 

Choosing the Welfare Personnel.—Welfare service must be a definite part 
of the management. Since itis a delicate and difficult task, it is necessary 
to choose the personnel with great care. This field of service demands 
experts who have gained their knowledge about matters through wide 
study and technical education, and grinded at the best of schools, experience; 
they must possess sterling character that is beyond any reproach, which can 
breed nothing but confidence in the people amidst whom their lot is cast. 
Without character they may be a menace to the profession and, instead of 
creating loyalty and goodwill, may in reality be manufacturing ill-will, bitter- 
ness and disharmony. The personal worth of the welfare officer and the con- 
fidence he generates will form the foundation of any welfare work. This 
process of laying the foundation may take years but still it is an essential 
preliminary. Building an helpful attitude and winning the confidence of the 
workers is not the work of aday. The pre-requisites are no doubt the simple, 
sincere, sympathetic, honest and beneficial work done by the welfare workers 
who take to their work not as a career but as a calling. Welfare work 
requires the gifts of an organiser, a happy understanding of the people round 
about, sympathy, patience, persistence, the powers of reconciliation and 
arbitration, endless amount of: goodwill and enthusiasm, knowledge of factory 
legislation etc. To those competent to do it, there is no more satisfying 
form of occupation. 

The Labour Officer.—The Labour Officer is commonly understood as a 
liaison officer, a ‘safety’ valve, a shock absorber between the employer and 
the worker. He has to be a friend, a guide and a philosopher to the workers, 
Employers should have full faith in the expert unbiased recommendations 
and counsels of the labour officer, whether these are to their taste or not. 
There is a danger of developing a dual personality in this delicate task which 
will land the labour officer in trouble and ruin his entire work. This pitfall 
could be avoided, if his personality is well-integrated and could resist 
the temptation of saying things pleasing to the ear but cutting the very 
vitals of his professional ideals. He should study every given case from 
his professional point of view and give his expert opinion without being 
biased towards labour or the management. He must avoid anything in 
the nature of dictatorship. He must be an educator or a stimulator, not a 
despot, however benevolent his intentions. For all these, the fundamental 
condition is that the welfare officer should be a person with an independence, 
provided by security of tenure, whose business it is to advise on the adjust- 
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ment of changes to meet human needs. In fact the management should be 
responsible for elevating the status of the labour officer and facilitating his 
work, Then his services will be requisitioned not only by the management 
but by labour as well, and not only during periods of strifes and strikes but 
also during normal times. 

Qualitative Returns.—The management will be amply paid, not quanti- 
tatively as in the production departments but qualitatively in the shape of 
abiding goodwill, loyalty, efficiency and abundant life for the worker. 
These abstract but highly human values can be acquired and cultivated only 
through constant personal contact with workers at places where they sweat and 
work, live and share the joys and sorrows of family and community life. Here 
it will not be out of place to point out about a common danger that usually 
creeps in big industrial organisations where comprehensive welfare work is 
undertaken. The key men for labour welfare, often forgetting that their job 
is amidst people, lose themselves amidst the ‘bullock cart’ administrative 
machinery, the elaborate minutes, the meaningless files and the red-tapism 
which devour all their time andenergy. There is nothing better for the labour 
officer than to establish personal and friendly contacts with the labourers, 
One way of achieving this end is through the organisation of social clubs and 
community-recreation centres where labourers will gather in their hundreds 
and in the best of spirits, not to sit, gossip and conspire, but to participate in 
elevating and wholesome activities, under inspiring and enthusiastic leadership. 
An alert labour officer can, through these contacts, feel the pulse of the 
workers and draw the attention of the management to grievances before they 
have been formally drawn up and become magnified. This is a delicate task, 
for, it may be construed as spying on the workers and betraying confidence, 
but the spirit in which the task is approached will alone dissipate the seeds of 
suspicion. Let it not be forgotten that real welfare work that has the 
potentiality to bear fruits in the shape of good-will and loyalty cannot be 
grown from the seeds of suspicion. 

The Works’ Council.—Works’ council or the welfare committee is a co- 
operative attempt by the management and the work people to come together, 
to share their problems and to endeavour to solve them. The age when the 
management and the workers could live as ‘two nations’ with no sympathy and 
understanding between them is gone and now they cannot afford to be ignorant 
of each other’s habits, thoughts and feelings. The object of the council is to 
provide a channel of communication between employers and management and 
to promote interest, understanding and co-operation for mutual benefit. The 
object should be to organise unity of interest and then to diminish the area of 
conflict, and supply, by organised co-operation between employers and em- 
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ployed, the advantages of human relationship between them. Through the 
works’ council the affairs of the company are explained to all employees, and 
the policy of contact, consultation, confidence and co-operation established. 

The common danger of the works’ council is to encroach on the fune- 
tions of the Trade Union, and if it attempts to do that, it will defeat its own 
aim and will not command the confidence of the workers who would feel 
that it is an endeavour to undermine their independence and solidarity. Even 
in the council if any attempt is made to divide labour by favouritism and 
playing one group against the other, it will be deeply resented and while there 
is a doubtful chance of winning a few supporters, it will surely antagonise 
many. The attitude of the works’ council towards organised labour should be 
one of tolerance since there is plenty of room for many groups and institutions 
to work for the welfare of the worker and each could be complementary to the 
other. Asa means of expressing the views of work people through their 
representatives the scheme functions admirably. The representatives realising 
that they are acting with full recognition of the company perform their duties 
in the knowledge that their individual relationship with the company will not 
be affected while acting in good faith. Consequently, there is no hesitation in 
bringing forward grievances which have reasonable foundation. It is certain 
that the existence of the works’ council influences the improvement of working 
conditions and amenities. Participation in welfare schemes will afford ample 
scope and a wide field for improving this relationship. 

The Spirit of Service. —The industrial welfare work offers many channels 
of service and we should conceive it as a privilege to work amidst ‘the lowliest 
and the lost’ and to see the fruits of our labours expressing themselves in the 
shape of abundant health, self-realization, confidence and co-operation. 
Beware, the spirit of service in this field of social work may take the shape of 
paternal benevolence or patronage but then, that will defeat its own aim. The 
service should be rendered, not in the spirit of uplifting the down-trodden, 
for, in that case the pre-requisite will be to crush some people before elevating 
them, but in the spirit of meting out social justice and affording equal 
opportunities for all. People with aristocratic temperament are hardly suited 
for this task, for, they will be just strutting about with pompous air as social 
butterflies, and infecting the atmosphere with the strong smell of their 
cosmetics and obnoxious high-brow manners. 

The qualities that are demanded of the labour officer apply in general to 
the entire personnel of the welfare department, whether engaged in the pro- 
motion of health, education, recreation or economic security. In fact, the 
real spirit of welfare should emanate from the management and pervade the 
entire administrative machinery. 7" 
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THE AVENUES OF SERVICE 

Health.—One of the prime factors for the progress of industry is the 
health of the workers, for, ill-health means reduced vitality, impaired 
efficiency and industrial waste. When we talk of health, the layman is usually 
reminded of a doctor, administering his pill, mixture or an injection, curing 
the sick and healing the wounded. But the health we are thinking of is that 
abundant health that will help one to keep away from the sick bed, not only 
preventing the physical illness but providing plenty of mental health. The 
emphasis will be on a preventive programme, including the prevention of all 
avoidable accidents. Doctors undoubtedly have a great share in the promotion 
of such health, but others such as those connected with recreation, health- 
visiting, Safety-first Association, A. R. P. and First Aid have distinct con- 
tributions to make. 

For the promotion of healthy working and living conditions the manage- 
ment is entirely responsible. It is false economy to expect the workers to carry 
on their job, fumbling about in bad light, sweating one day and shivering the 
next, working in dirt, dampness and disorder suffering the pangs of hunger. 

Food is a primary necessity and is important in the consideration of 
health. Malnutrition promotes chronic sub-health and is a handicap to industry 
itself. Grain shops, co-operative eating houses and cheap canteens within the 
factory can help the workers to take wholesome food at a minimum cost. 

Industrial welfare cannot afford to ignore the subject of housing which 
is also a fundamental need. For health and happy family life, housing is the 
most important thing. In the slums workers have lived for generations in 
hopeless poverty, overcrowding and under-feeding which have sapped all 
initiative and generated apathy. But decent tenements with adequate space, 
air, light, comfort, sanitary arrangement, good neighbourhood and communi- 
ty surroundings, increase the joy of home life, through better health for the 
worker and his family, and contribute much towards industrial efficiency. 
Housing the industrial worker is a joint responsibility of the industrialists, 
municipalities and governments and individual philanthropists. Industries 
will gain immensely in the shape of increased efficiency through increased 
health and happiness. The Government and the Municipalities, benefited as 
they are by the influx of industries, have to bear their due share of responsi- 
bility, and for the sake of general health in the city and prevention of crime 
and vice, housing schemes will be suitable counter-moves to do away with the 
slums, For philanthropists, there cannot be a better investment towards 
nation-building than building happy and healthy generations that will go to- 
wards creating a virile nation. 

Education.—It is a drag on industries and a huge waste to carry on work 
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with workers whose intelligence has not been sharpened by such education as 
will fit them to their avocation. It is undoubtedly true that the educated 
labourer is more efficient, more intelligent, more capable of adapting himself 
to changing situations and on the whole more desirable than the ignorant 
worker, too commonly seen in the industrial areas. But the education we 
advocate is not merely the mastering of the three R’s or a smattering of 
knowledge which may be good for training the subordinate staff involved 
in the administration of the country, but real, and abiding type that will fit 
them to their work-life, play-life, family and community life. It should 
educate the whole man, his body, mind and spirit, and prepare him for work, 
life, marriage and cultural creativeness. It should be a complete preparation 
for life, and for efficient functioning throughout life. It should accustom the 
individual to the life at the village from where his ancestors had come as well 
as to the life in the industrial city. The high educational value of handicrafts 
as a means of training the youth should be recognised. The activity principle 
and the art of learning by doing should be the basic factors in this special field 
of education, and to this may be added, health and physical education which 
will help them to face the struggle for existence with courage, endurance and 
a smile. But there is the danger of the element of work being overdone which 
may expose it to the charge that it is ultra-utilitarian and materialistic, 
and that it exploits children. Girlsshould of course be trained in sewing, 
cooking, house-keeping, mother-craft, child-care and training. Adult educa- 
tion through cinemas, exhibitions, ete., and the radio could be utilized for 
educating the illiterate workers. Holiday planning, excursions, cycle-trips; 
picnics and camping can all prove to be of great educational and recreational 
value, if the leadership is inspiring and idealistic. 

Recreation.—The principle of education through play is a recognised 
factor, and no one can dispute that it has a vital contribution to make towards 
the attainment of abundant,health. ‘‘Damaged humanity is a peculiar product 
of life in cities. It contributes an enormous bad debt on the books of 
society and if allowed to go on unchecked may ultimately prove the bank- 
ruptcy of civilization.’’' Modern recreation movement has accepted this 
challenge and has undertaken to liquidate this bad debt by re-creating those 
powers and sides of life which the wear and tear of wage-earning are for ever 
diminishing. 

Recreation is not mere play but includes all the beautiful arts, skills, 
crafts and hobbies that make the individual physically fit, mentally alert, 
morally strong and socially amicable. Recreation has a positive contribution 
to make towards industrial efficiency and national fitness. The small per- 

1 Jacks, L, F,: Education Through Play. 
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centage of workers who have developed habits of active recreation are usually 
smart, intelligent, keen-eyed but the majority of the others lack these positive 
attributes and are mere automatons with less vitality and enthusiasm. The 
unbalanced personalities and dissatisfied workers are responsible for causing 
a great deal of trouble in the industry today, and checking the growth of that 
spirit of co-operation and harmony which is so essential for efficient working. 
Millions of working hours are lost through common complaints such as cold 
and flu, and through psychological reactions to uncongenial and monotonous 
working conditions. Is there anything better than organised recreation to 
counteract the absenteeism due to these petty ailments, the great nervous 
strain and industrial fatigue that are incidental to any modern high-speed 
manufacturing method? — 

The war situation has undoubtedly and unwisely cast recreation into 
the background. This war of nerves has affected the sense of reasoning and 
judging the relative value of things. But during these days of heavy strain and 
nervous tension, people must somehow obtain sufficient relaxation to help them 
to carry on. Further, we do not know how long this world conflagration is 
going tocontinue. This should have been a sufficient reason not to interfere 
with such nation-building avenues such as education and recreation. More- 
over, recreation is the one thing that can develop the strength, endurance and 
the will to carry on under adverse circumstances and continuously put in the 
maximum war effort. Fortunately, the industrial age has provided the means 
towards this end in the shape of enforced leisure. A paradox it may seem but 
itis convincing that the proper use of leisure of the workers, especially during 
these days of great strain, will determine to a great extent the efficiency of 
the workers and the contribution of the industries towards war effort. 

Industrial recreation, if it wants to fulfil its purpose, should cater to all 
individuals according to their individual ability, capacity and means. It 
should provide a variety of activities suitable for various age-groups. Actual 
participation is important, if one is to make the best use of leisure. No one 
grows fit by watching others doing physical exercises or playing games, any 
more than one becomes educated by buying scholarly books. 

Workers prefer to spend their leisure at places free from association 
with work, and in the company of friends and relatives. It should never be 
forgotten that we are dealing with people’s leisure time, a time when they are 
free to choose for themselves what they want todo. At the end of their nine- 
hour day, their susceptibilities and emotions are open to every kind of in- 
fluence. They are pulled by their home ties, dragged by other associations and 
tempted by commercialised public entertainments. If the challenge is to be 
successfully resisted, the club must provide activities which are amusing, 
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attractive and creative, at places most convenient'to workers. The organization 
of such activities calls for the energy, and initiative of a person of experience, 
capacity, character, popularity and magnetic influence. Community recrea- 
tion, if properly conceived and conducted, can turn the crowds into communities 
through community singing, bhajans, concerts, music, drama, team games 
sports, picnics, celebration of festivities, inter-communal fellowship, and bring 
people together and make them co-operate in joyous activity. In ideal com- 
munity centres, democracy is in action. The very soul of such a centre is in 
fostering the spirit of self-help and self-government, its encouragement of 
leadership and its entire disinterestedness. The outstanding values of such an 
organised recreation will be the development of physical fitness, increased 
efficiency through better health and happiness, better use of energy and 
leisure, improvement of employer and employee relationship, better inter- 
departmental co-operation and fellowship. 

Co-operation and Promotion of Security.—Now let us consider the field 
of service which promotes security for our industrial workers. Any shrewd 
industrialist can say that the turn-over of work of permanent labour is greater 
than the turn-over of an equal number of casual labour. The experience in 
the job may be one of the factors but the important one, which we should not 
lose sight of, is that the labourer who is sure of security of tenure of his job 
is more keen, alert, gives out his best and feels his responsibility more than the 
casual labourer who is all the time conscious that his position is insecure and 
that he may be hired and fired any moment. Industries will gain immensely 
if they could guarantee this initial security which will go a long way towards 
stability, minimise mobility and increase the efficiency of labour. 

The economic condition of the urban industrial labourer is such that he 
has to live a hand-to-mouth existence. It is a harrowing fact that the majority, 
nay even a very high percentage of the labour population, is steeped in in- 
debtedness on account of inadequate wages and the many health hazards, 
temptations or evils of city life. Usually they fall a prey to the Pathan or the 
Marwari money-lender who charges an exorbitant rate of interest from 75 per 
cent to 300 per cent and ruin many helpless families. In industrial concerns 
where there are no credit societies, it is a common sight to see at the gates on 
the pay-days, these human vultures in large numbers ready to pounce on their 
victims and suck their blood to the last drop. The setting up of credit societies 
by the firms have done much to reduce the influence of these money-lenders 
but the danger of setting up petty money-lenders within the factory itself 
should not be over-looked, and should be discouraged. There is a real need 
for increasing the number of co-operative credit and mutual aid societies, not 
simply to lend money but to inculcate the habits of thrift, honesty, mutual aid 
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and promptness in meeting financial obligations. 

Various schemes can be floated to ameliorate the hardships accompany- 
ing old age and insecurity of work. There are pensions, retirement gratuities, 
provident fund schemes, etc., for the benefit of those who have served long. 
Mutual aid societies could be organised to provide pension for cases of involun- 
tary stoppage of work, indemnity against illness, medical attention, special 
provision for cases of tuberculosis, maternity, death benefit and convalescent 
service. Promotion of security of employment, economic security provided 
by various co-operative schemes and mutual aid societies will all contribute 
immensely towards the mental health and family happiness of the working 
class. Should not the industries give a helping hand to these ventures as well ? 
The factory worker anywhere in the world will become a new human being 
if by any miracle the impression that he is always the victim of exploitation 
is removed from his mind. But welfare work, if it can build a tradition 
of mutual trust and confidence, can bridge the gulf that exists between the 
conflicting interests in modern industry, 
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In this article, the author points out the inadequacy of interpreting behaviour dis- 
orders of children purely from the medical or psychological point of view, Since the person- 
ality of the child develops only in social interaction, the author pleads for a sympathetic and 
comprehensive psychotherapeutic approach to the problem of behaviour deviations, 
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efforts of the workers in the fields of psychology, medicine, psychiatry 

and social work in understanding and rightly directing the child guidance 
activities. Each one has his part in a well planned child guidance work. 
The psychology of individual differences has taught us that just as every 
adult is an individual by himself and is studied as such, so also each child 
should be studied in its individual setting and the child itself should be the key 
to our approach in the study of the psycho-pathology of behaviour disorders 
of childhood. 


7 4 success of the Child Guidance Movement depends upon the coordinated 


PSYCHO-MEDICAL APPROACH 

Among the two rival schools of thought, one emphasises the psyeho. 
logical and the other the medical jnterpretation of behaviour disorders of 
children. The former seems to neglect the medical aspect of child guidance 
work, while the latter tends to ignore the psychological aspect. Behaviour | 
disorders are but the manifestations in some form or the other of deeper 
stresses and difficulties that encircle the individual child in its ceaseless 
struggle against the several factors in the environment. A proper knowledge 
of these deeper stresses and strains in life presupposes a thorough under- 
standing of the child itself. The child is to a perceptible degree the product 
or expression of the action ard reaction between itself and its total milieu. 
Hence to think of any therapy apart from a proper insight into the child 
itself is unscientific. 

During the years 1940, 1941 and 1942, 250 children attended the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory for relief. Some of them were referred by the Medical 
Inspector of Schools and others were brought by the parents themselves. The 
present article, which attempts to emphasize the importance of the psycho- 
medical approach in the understanding of the psycho-pathology of behaviour 
disorders of childhood, is a statistical survey of these cases. 

Psychiatric Examination of Problem Ohildren.—No child that is brought 
for consultation to the Psychological Laboratory is to be looked npon primari- 
ly as a sick child before it is subjected to a very thorough and painstaking 
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psycho-physical examination. In a few cases physical examination reports 
are furnished either by the hospitals who refer them, or by the Medical In- 
spector of Schools. Even in such cases a further re-examination is not to be 
considered unnecessary. Generally every child needs to be observed at least 
for a period of ten days to arrive-at-atentative diagnosis. The reactions of the 
child thus observed are recorded. The record gives a picture of the child’s 
behaviour under carefully controlled environmental conditions. Since each 
child reacts differently at different sittings, even though the environmental 
factors remain the same, it is justifiable to infer that the behaviour of the 
problem child is as dynamic in nature as that of the non-problem child. 

It is not enough to know the weaknesses and defects of the problem child. 
Its assets should also be recorded. A knowledge of the assets is important 
from the standpoint of cure or correction. An estimate of what the child can 
do is as important, if not more, as the simple enumeration of the weaknesses 
and defects of the child. Many atimethe-ehitds-defeets-cannot be corrected. 
Even then it is possible for a competent child guidance worker to aim at social 
rehabilitation through the intelligent manipulation of its assets. 

The case record thus contains details of the child’s physical, mental and 
emotional make-up and an estimate of its assets. It also gives a brief picture 
of social reactions during the time under observation. It is considered that a 
detailed study of 250 cases on the above lines will enable us to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the fundamental causes of behaviour disorders amongst 
children. 

Fundamental Oauses.—As has already been pointed out, if we are to 
classify the fundamental causes of behaviour disorder, we should do so on the 
assumption that behaviour is always an affair of action and reaction between 
the individual and his total milieu. It is within scientific observation to conceive 
of a normal child as one who because of its mental equipments is able to live’ 
up to an arbitrary standard set for its chronological age. tfollowsthen that 
the deviations in the behaviour of the child may be due to something wrong 

(1) in the child; 
(2) or in the environment; 
(3) or in both. 
In the first group of causes 
(a) malnutrition, 
(b) disorders of the central nervous system, 
(c) intellectual status, 
(d) bodily defects, 
(e) psycho-neurotic and psycho-pathic states, and 
(f) endocrine troubles 
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were the most significant factors. 
In the second group of causes the following were the most frequent 
factors : 
A. HOME: 
(1) Jealousy among brothers and sisters. 
(2) Problem-parents. 
(3) Stepparents. 
(4) The first-born child. 
(5) The only child. 
(6) Faulty attitudes of grandmothers. 
(7) Inexperienced nurse. 
(8) Irresponsible servants. 
B. SCHOOL: 
(1) The personality of the teacher. 
(2) The overcrowded school. 
(3) The subject-centred school with heavy curricula, 
(4) Misdirected extra-curricular activities. 
(5) Absence of extra-curricular activities. 
(6) Prolonged hours of school work. 
(7) Too much home work. 
(8) The presence of other maladjusted children. 
0. NEIGHBOURHOOD : 
(1) Slums. 
(2) Industrial areas. 
(8) Proximity of liquor shops and gambling dens. 

In this scheme of variety of causes, when the cause of a disorder has 
been classified as falling under the first group, it does not necessarily exclude 
the presence of any of the factors in the second group. Almost every cage of 
behaviour difficulty shows an admixture of physical, psychological and envi- 
ssemenere factors. We under er-tight 

nents-because-the-physteat—_the—iniellectualaned nt-aspects of 
the child’ i . However, the 
predominant factor is the one that determines the group in which the particular 
child is to be placed. It is essential to know the underlying causative factor 
responsible for the abnormalities of behaviour. After all we are interested in 
results, and good results cannot be expected to follow if the line of treatment 
is based on inexact knowledge of the predominant causative factor. 

Table I on page 213 shows the importance of the psycho-medical 
approach to the study of behaviour disorders amongst children, From - 


_etiological standpoint, factors residing in the child itself and factors in 
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environment are responsible for the abnormalities in behaviour. The belief 
held by the rival schools already mentioned, namely, that the medical aspect 
constitutes the largest single group of factors responsible for behaviour 
disorders Of Children, or that the environmental influences constitute the 


largest single group of factors, is not borne ont by the statistics of our cases. 
ee 


TABLE I eae 
Predominant Causative Factor Percentage of cases 


1. The first group (factors in the child itself) ... 32 
2. The second group (factors in the environment)... 8l 
3. The third group (factors in both)  ... oa 37 


Totah os 100 


The predominant causative factor responsible for the abnormalities in 
behaviour in about 32% of the cases studied is medical in character. An equal 
number of cases are due to environmental influences, and 37% of the cases are 
due to causes of a heterogeneous nature. Hence, the right approach to the 
treatment of behaviour disorders amongst children lies in the application of 
the social, psychological and medical therapies in proportion to the degree of 
the saeaiaa causative factor. It is essential to recognise that we treat 
the individual child as a psychological unit. 

TABLE II 
Factors in the Ohild Percentage of cases 


Malnutrition ove vce ° 8°00 
Disorders of the central nervous system _ 6°50 
Intellectual status ... ove ‘ai ‘i 6°50 
Bodily defects ove ove 4°50 
Psycho-neurotic and psycho-pathic uli . 4°25 
Endocrine troubles ... wis ose 2°25 


Total 82°00 

















Behaviour disorder caused by malnutrition is significant. The cause 
for this is to be sought partly in the poverty of the Indian parent and his 
low socio-economic condition. It is possible that the diet of the children is 
non-nutritional in character. A badly fed child suffers from an early onset of 
fatigue r of concentration, and consequently is slower to 

_-leara-— The commonest psychiatric symptoms Observed in these children were: 
delinquency, anti-social tendencies, wandering away-trom home, hysterical 
reactions, scholastic backwardness, depressions, fainting attacks, anxiety re- 
actions, stubbornness and bed-wetting. Feeding the child with milk and 

3 
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other protective foods is followed by a definite improvement in its psycho- 
somatic status. 

Disorders of the central nervous system and deviations in the intellec- 
tual status account for about 13% of the cases. It ig common _to expect be- 
haviour disorders—amongchildren assceiated with disorders of the central 
nervous system. Itis also not uncommon to associate mental deficiency or 
low intellectual status with behaviour disorders. The children were adminis- 
tered the Binet-Simon tests (the Stanford Revision) and their intelligence quo- 
tient scores arrived at. 

: TABLE III 


Intelligence Quotient Percentage of cases 
110 and above (superior intelligence) .. 10°00 
90-110 (average) ae i 36°50 
70- 90 (sub-normal) . ine 25°50 
Below 70 ( defectives ) ws . asd 28°00 


Total ... 100°00 


From the above table it is seen that to associate behaviour disorders 


solely with inferior intelligence is erroneous as behaviour disorders are found 
in children with superior and average intelligence as well. Bodily or somatic 
defects, psycho-neurotic and psycho-pathic states (hereditary) account for 
about 9% of the cases, and 2% is due to disturbance in the glandular secretions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
We have so far made an attempt to understand the maladjusted child 
from the medical aspect. But this approach must be supplemented by a study 
of the environmental influences the significance of which in producing be- 
haviour disorders forms the subject matter of the following pages. 


TABLE IV 


Factors in the Environment Percentage of cases 
A. Home: 


Jealousy among brothers and sisters «+. 2°25 
Problem parents ove sion 2°15 
Stepparents ... mn 2°20 
The first-born child ... 0°75 
The only child coe eee 2°00 
Faulty attitudes of grandmothers eee és 0°50 
Inexperienced nurses ... obi ; 0°60 
Irresponsible servants one 0°50 


10°85 
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B. SCHOOL : 
The personality of the teacher oa = 4°15 
The over-crowded school on eee an 2°00 
The subject-centred school ... a =“ 0°25 
Misdirected extra-curricular activities ... 1°25 
Absence of extra-curricular activities «+. 1°75 
Prolonged hours of school work wi 2°00 
Too much home work oes eco . 2°50 
The presence of other maladjusted children 1°05 


Total 15°05 
0. NEIGHBOURHOOD : 
1. Slums ove eee : - 2°05 
2. Industrial areas eee 2°00 
3. Proximity of liquor shops and gambling dens 1°05 


Total eee 5°10 


Juvenile behaviour disorders due to unsatisfactory conditions in the 
home and school account for about_10°85% and 15'05% of the cases respectively 
as is seen from the above table. — 

Home Oonditions.—Amo ongst unsatisfactory home conditions, jealousy 
amongst brothera.and sisters stands ont pre-eminently as the potent cause of 
conflict in early life. It was found that the birth of a new baby in the house 
was a very common cause for stimulating jealousy reactions on the child. 
When the children question their parents as to how and from where the 
newcomer arrived, they generally do not get satisfactory replies. The majority 
of the parents report that jealousy reactions were not observed in their child- 
ren before the arrival of the new baby. The intensity and frequency of jea- 
lousy reactions can be minimised if the parents inform and prepare the child 
beforehand for the arrival of a brother or sister. 


Problem of grandmothers, 
inexperienced nurse and irresponsible servants cause about 5°85% of cases of 


maladjustments. 

As already pointed out in the earlier part of this article, the conduct of 
the child is simply its reactions to the environment. The parents and the 
attendants have a large share in the growth and subsequent development of 
the child’s normal mental life—especially on the emotional side. Years of 
social injeraction between the child, its siblings and parents have socialised \ 
it toa PS Ai ngeey rng ge Y naturally the child has to-seek emotional 
satisfactigh from them. Cruelty and drunkenness in the home, disharmony, 
disagreement, desertion, separation and death of the parent or parents, the 
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arrival of a cruel stepmother—all these present new and difficult situations 

for a child whose intellectual and emotional life is in its infancy. 
Stepparents account for about 2°20% of maladjustments and in about 

10% of such cases it is the presence of the stepmother. The child who led a 


smooth and comfortable life under the loving-eontrol-of ite-own-mother finds it 
difficult to get itself adjusted to a stepmother who immediately she steps into 


the household attempts teimpose a set of rules and several dont’s. Deviations 
in behaviour were not intense during the time the stepmother was absent from 
the child’s environment, for instance, when she was away for confinement or 
in a hospital for prolonged illness, ete. Hence the main treatment would seem 
to lie either in the removal of the bad parent from the home or the child to a 
boarding house. But in about 80% of the cases removing the child to a board- 
ing house was found impracticable as the children came from poor and such of 
the middle class families who were unable to bear the additional expense. The 
few existing boarding homes are too costly and beyond the reach of the average 
Indian. Removing the bad parent from the child’s home is also impracticable 
owing to the peculiar ethico-socio-economic status of the Indian, especially 
Hindu, family organisation. The only_remedy seems to be in establishing 





free boarding homes mainly for such problem ‘children’ by private and public 
Does the order of birth of a child have any influence in determining the 
incidence of behaviour problem ? 





TABLE V 
Order of Birth Percentage of cases 
1. First-born i si ove 75 
2. Last-born cee ° one 15 
3. Intermediate position - ove 10 

The above table is more suggestive of the an of behaviour pro- 
blems in the first-born child than in the latter two cases. 

The only child is regarded in text books of psychology and psychiatry 
as aspeciattype-ef-preblem. Generally it is the spoilt child. The eommon- 
est symptoms observed in them were: temper-tantrums, mogdiness, sensitive- 
ness, difficulty in getting along with-other- children, scholastic difficulties, delin- 
quencies like stealing, truancy, and lying. Scholastic difficulties of the only 
child were lessened when the child was kept in the company of other children. 
It is possible that the healthy rivalry and help from other children in the 
same household act as desirable stimuli to study and scholastic progress. 
The only child lives in an atmosphere conducive to anti-social conduct. It is 
found that the presence of another child or children in the family acts as a 
restraining influence against such anti-social tendencies, 
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Unsatisfactory School Conditions.—Out of the eight factors under this 
head, the personality of the teacher figures in a large percentage of cases. 
The personality of the teacher has a deep and powerful influence upon the 
growing child’s mind. The voice, manner, carriage, character and under- 
standing capacity of the teacher were the most significant traits in the teacher’s 
personality wares towards the child’s breakdown. tee meen 


next day. Jn most of aaes cases, + Semaine anomnl . be young men of little 
patience and less judgment and ignorant of the needs of the child. 

The subject- -centred school with a heavy; a, absenceof extra- 

ge S ndtoomuch—tome work 
were the other factors responsible for deviations in-botaviour of the sensitive, 
highly-strung, nervous children. The premature onset of fatigue (mental 
and physical) in the child is due to the above undesirable factors in the school 
environment. 

Some children walk-a great distance to the school in a most monotonous 
manner and they do it under-great rs-the-iden-of-res py school in time 
is uppermost in their minds. Children penther from the time they set out from 
their homes get into a sort of anxiety state which continues the whole day. 
The day’s routine at school is often too large. To describe one or two instances 
may not be out of place. A boy of 74 years leaves home at 9-45 A.M. for school 
to cover a twoand a half mile journey-onfoot. He gets-backto his honse at 
6-45 P.M. He does not spend a minute in playing games. Probably all 
the leisure he has during the interval is spent in eating his mid-day meal. 
This routine lasting more than 8 hours in the day is a strenuous living for 
a boy of 74 years. No arrangements are made for games during the time he is 
in the school, and the teacher insists on his getting good marks in the exami- 
nation. While at home he has to do a great-deal-of -home—work_assigned by 
theteacher- The one holiday in the_week is also utilised in doing extra 
home work. All these factors combined with his acess’ to and fro daily 
reduces the boy to a state ese—d Het titted n 
being the main symptoms. The ete lies in ahaa fatigue, Geientind 
games should become part of the schoo] routine and home work reduced to its 
absolute minimum. 

Influences of the Neighbourhood.—Certain forms of personality difficulty, 
misbehaviour, habit reactions, and emotional and social maladjustments in 
children are due to the undesirable influences of the neighbourhood. Child- 
ren generally acquire their bad behaviour from influences in their surround- 
ings rather than through inheritance, and bad behaviour, as a rule, does not 
develop suddenly. It is the result of a long series of unfavourable influences, 
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The neighbourhood provides the child the first chances for play and for 
establishing friendly contact with other children. If the child is to have 
adequate facilities for the formation of socially acceptable behaviour, it needs 
a place, play-mates and play materials. For a time the neighbourhood re- 
mains the child’s entire universe. 
Childven-brought up in the stums suffer-fromtack of facitities for play 
and for recreational outlets. They come from poor families and the commonest 
ee them were general weakness because of under nutrition, 


irritability, earl f fati ue, begging, stealing and sex activities. It is 


found that aaien from the slums spend more time in the company of adults 
tap sparen ear ‘* Adult loafers and delinquents and prostitutes 
aré in abundance and apt to initiate unsupervised and uncritical children into 
the practices of begging, stealing and sex activities.’’ One way of checking 
this evil is by opening out extensivg parks and play grounds within the reach 
of the slum children. Recreation_centres_and clubs-for the—promotion of 
healthy habits run on strictly psycho-biological lines should be started. 
Children from the noisy, business and industrial centres suffer from fre- 
quent changes of location, the families of such children living in uncongenial 
environment. ‘‘All noise, No silence’’ is a bad policy for children. These 
children coming from low-income families are never unoccupied. The parents 
prefer to have them to help in their bread-winning task. It is no wonder that 
these children suffer from lack of initiative, less eagerness to do work, truant 
wanderings, day-dreaming, and hypochondriacal complaints. Neighbourhood 
contact is usually the child’s firgt, lesson in_-extra-domestit social structure, 
To the child living near_the liquor shops and gambling houses, the world 
looks altogether different from the way it appears to the more fortunate child. 
The parents’ relation to the neighbourhood has its influences on the types of 
behaviour pattern of their children—anti-social tendencies like stealing, 
cruelty, lying, truancy and gang activities. 
Thus anti-social behaviour is the manifestation of the inter-action of 
the child and its environment. Sometimes the treatment lies in improving 
or altering if possible undesirable environmental factors and sometimes the 
treatment is 8 to be directed towards the child. — establishment. of child 
: S ene Wea: p p-ofthe parents 
are the only means of preventing behaviour and personality diftentties in 
children. ‘‘The hygiene of the child’s mind is as important as the hygiene 
| of its body and both are studies for the doctor. Educate the parents not 

merely in higher mathematics or economics but in elements of physiology and 
| psychology, and educate the general practitioner and the dogmatic surgeon 
| not to be suspicious or intolerant of psychology and mental hygiene,’’ 











INFANT MORTALITY AND ITS CONTROL 
B. M, DUBASH 


The high rate of infant mortality in our country still continues to be a challenge to 
the Public Health Authorities. In this essay which was awarded the Dr. B, 8S. Shroff 
Memorial Gold Medal of the Bombay Medical Union, Dr. (Mrs,) Dubash points out that the 
general ignorance, bad social customs, the dais system, neglect of the mother’s health and 
malnutrition are the important causes of neonatal and postnatal deaths, According to her 
what is required is not merely an effective drive against these causes but also “the education 
of the vast masses of parents who should be made to realize their responsibility to their 
infants in particular and the nation in general”. 
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and darkness, against superstition and ignorance. In that struggle 
many have gone down fighting, most others have adopted the attitude of 
destiny and fatality whilst only a few, a microscopic few, have withstood all 
hardship, all misery, and tried to bring their fellow creatures out of the 
darkness of ignorance, superstition and filth into the light of knowledge and 


7's centuries together mankind has struggled against the forces of evil 


cleanliness. 

Thus it is not very surprising that even in the twentieth century so 
little has been undertaken and achieved in India on the question of mortality 
in infants and children. Although much has been said and written on the 
subject by various authorities and institutions who work for the welfare and 
well-being of the new-born still they have not been in a position to tackle 
this very important national, nay, international problem, in a satisfactory 
manner. They have not been able to bring about a satisfactory lowering 
of the infant mortality rate, as is needed at the present time, in a world which 
has advanced socially, industrially and economically far beyond any one’s 
dreams. The above is found to be true especially in India where the 
infant mortality rate as compared with that in other parts of the world is 
very high 

The infant mortality rate is calculated in a different manner from that 
of the general death rate, the former by the number of infants that die under 
one year of age for every 1,000 births per year whereas the latter, which 
includes children over one year of age as well, is calculated on the general 
population. The reason for this is that the exact number of infants born or 
dead is known by registration which is not possible at present in India since 
registration is not being done on a sound and proper basis. 
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It may be admitted that deaths can be better registered than births. 
In spite of various means adopted by different authorities and institutions 
registration is still very defective in all parts of the subcontinent of India. 
Various reasons may be ascribed tothe same. First of all, the men who are 
employed for this job are mostly part-time. They are obtained generally from 
amongst the uneducated or partly educated classes who have very little or no 
idea of responsibility and thoroughness which is essential for a job of this 
magnitude involving the health and the very life of a nation. Secondly, the 
public also, because of its secretive and superstitious habits as regards births, 
deaths, etc., do not co-operate as desired with the authorities concerned. 
Thirdly, registration is not strictly compulsory in all parts of India; and 
where it is compulsory, there is no proper legislation by which the defaulters 
could be prosecuted and made to understand their duties and responsibilities 
as citizens and human beings. 

Births escape registration far more easily than deaths because people 
migrate from villages to towns and cities, and swell the infant mortality rate 
of the latter whilst avoiding the registration of births unknowingly or 
otherwise. Besides the defective registration, another factor for the high 
mortality amongst infants is that their birth rate is also very high as is 
seen by the records of the Public Health Commissioner which are 34, 35, 36 
birth rate per mille respectively for the years 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

Taking into consideration the above facts, we can remedy the first 
evil by stricter and adequate registration, and the second by a lower birth 
rate. In these days of stress and strain, of great hardships and stringent 
economic conditions, the parents have begun to realise their responsibilities 
to their children in particular and to the country in general; and as they 
cannot afford to support large families with the meagre means at their 
disposal, naturally the birth rate must fall in time. In this connection one 
may quote Professor Karl Pearson and others who believe and regard the pro- 
duction of unhealthy infants as eugenically unsound, and think that infant 
mortality is Nature’s way of removing the unfit and the unwanted. This may 
be true, but in my humble opinion, we should not try to reduce the popula- 
tion by this crude method. 

Whatever may be the case, it is a proved fact that our infant mortality 
tate is very high, especially in these days of civilization, culture and under: 
standing. The Special Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Health 
in their Report (1938) on Maternity and Child Welfare Work in India, 
give the average quinquennial infant mortality in British India as 2°8 times 
more than that of England. 
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Means and ratios of infant mortality rates of British India and 
England and Wales 


Mean of India England & Wales Ratio 
1912-16 204 102 2°0 
1917-21 217 89 2°4 
1922-26 . 181 73 2°56 
1927-31 170 67 2°6 
1932-36 ° 173 61 2°8 


The average quinquennial infant mortality in British India, in spite of 
an appreciable fall (as seen from the above table) since 1912, is now 2°8 
times that of England and Wales; although during the first quinquennium 
given above, it was only twice as high. The rate of fall has, therefore, been 
slower than that of England and Wales. 

For the year 1937, the Public Health Commissioner records the infant 
mortality rate as 161°7 per thousand live births in British India, whereas the 
Health Officer of Bombay for the same year gives the rate as 245°0 per thousand 
live births in the city of Bombay. From the report of Lane Claypon (1920), 
as shown in the table below, it will be seen that the number of deaths under 
one year of age per 1,000 births in England and Wales forthe years 1891-95 
was 151 and that for the year 1918 was 97. 


Infant mortality : f 
ea Birth rate 


1891-1895 151 80°5 
1896-1900 ose 156 29°3 
1901-1905 138 28°2 
1906-1910 : 117 26°3 
1913 107 28°0 
1916 91 21°6 
1917 97 17°8 
1918 97 17°7 


Year 


From this it appears that the two rates must be closely associated. It 
is true, but if one sees for a moment one will find that the fall is not parallel, 
the birth rate having fallen more rapidly than the infant mortality rate. One 
can hardly realize what they must have done to bring the death rate amongst 
infants as low as the above. Even for the year 1937, they have done better, 
and quote the infant mortality rate as low as 59. They must not have left any 
stone unturned to achieve the result. How many amongst us, being aware of 
the above, lift up our finger and raise our voice to try and improve the con- 


ditions already prevailing in India. 
4 
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Child mortality is said to be commonly accompanied by a high rate of 
mortality amongst infants. It was found that though a disease does not kill 
an infant in its first year of life, it leaves it maimed, and so it is more likely to 
catch infection and die from it within the first five or ten years of its life. 
The mortality (for British India) from 1-10 years of the child’s life during 
1936 was 23°4; whereas that of England and Wales during 1934 was 12°1. 
For the whole period from 0-10 years, the death rate amongst children in 
India is four times as high as that in England. Practically half the children 
born in India, do not survive the fifth year of their lives. Below are given 
for comparison, in a tabular form, the observations of the Special Committee 
(1938) of the Central Advisory Board of Health, regarding the mortality 
rate for children under 10 years at different age periods for British India in 
1936 and the corresponding rates for England and Wales in 1934 :— 


Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
total deaths total deaths total deaths total deaths 
underl year during1-5 years during 5-10 years 


England and Wales 73 3°2 1°6 12°1 
British India oo 204 17°9 5°4 48°8 


From the above it is noted also that the child mortality rates at different 
age periods are from 3-5 times higher in India than in England. For the 
whole period of 0-10 years, the death rate amongst children in India is 4 times 
as high as that in England. The above facts should open our eyes and 
make us realize the appalling conditions prevailing in India as regards the 
infant mortality rate. Being an eye-opener they should guide us in establish- 
ing more and more infant and child welfare centres and clinics in cities, towns 
and villages, working for the welfare and well-being of the life and soul of 
the nation. But this idea of reducing infant mortality should not mean that 
we should wait till the baby is born in this world to face all sorts of vicis- 
situdes and then take measures. We should go a step further in reducing the 
infant mortality rate by looking after the condition and welfare of the 
creator of the baby, namely, the mother; who bears the burden for many 
months, by introducing into the activities of child welfare work, the 
programme of antenatal care. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ANTENATAL CONDITIONS ON INFANT MORTALITY 


McCleary says (1933) that antenatal conditions have an important 
influence on infant mortality, and mentions that this is not a new idea. It 
had long been thought that the health of the mother before and during preg- 
nancy had a direct influence upon the health of the unborn child. The study 
of this aspect of infant mortality was quickened by the publication of 
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Dr. Ballantyne’s Manual of Antenatal Pathology and Hygiene as early as 1902, 
Ballantyne brought into prominence the important part played by antenatal 
causes, including parental alcoholism, in swelling the infantile mortality 
rate and also lessening the birth rate. He also mentions and lays stress on 
the fact that from the third month onward, the infant is brought into close 
relation, nay ever closer contact with its mother, The placenta, amongst 
its other functions, acts also as a filter, and elements of foetal tissues such as 
bone, muscle and feetal fluids as blood, lymph are transmitted by the placenta 
from the mother’s blood to the feetus. 

It does not follow that the elements pass in the same chemical com- 
binations as those in which they are afterwards found in the foetus. When, 
however, the filtering function breaks down, germs, toxins, toxic substances, 
ete., flow across the fetus. When this happens, various effects may be 
produced. The foetus may die at once from the action of the poison, or it 
may develop a disease in a form different from that which is found in the 
mother, or the pregnancy may end in abortion or in the later stages of gesta- 
tion, in premature births, and the infant may develop the disease after birth 
and either die or recover from it maimed for life. The other evil effect that 
the failure of the filter may have on the infant is the production of malforma- 
tions, deformities and monstrosities. 

Ballantyne further says there are three ways in which antenatal 
morbid conditions may influence infantile life and health. The first by the 
production of abortions ; the second by influencing premature births which 
tend to swell the infantile death rate ; and the third by the production of fatal 
diseases and deformities. The last factor of disease and deformity may pro- 
duce various results, e.g., the infant may be very precarious and the deformity 
such as harelip, or cleft palate may occur and render feeding difficult. Simi- 
larly congenital heart disease increases to a great extent the risk of developing 
bronchitis or pneumonia in the infant. Lastly, any grave condition like 
hyperemesis in the mother, who is the be all and the end all of the infant at 
this stage of pregnancy, interferes seriously with the development of the 
infant in the uterus and so the infant later on suffers from congenital debility. 

Thus the antenatal morbid condition has a great influence on the 
infant during its intra-uterine existence, first as an impregnated ovum, 
next as an embryo and then as a fetus. Even after it is born, it has to cope 
with and adapt itself to different environments and sudden changes which 
have an weakening effect on its individuality which either disable it for life 
or-end its existence in the very beginning or at the very early period of its 
life. The greatest infant mortality is observed in the first month of life, 
especially in the first week of the first month, This is confirmed by the 
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Health Officer’s Report for the year 1937, tabulated below :— 
Table of deaths amongst infants by age period in 1937 


é Percentage of deaths in age 
Age period No. of deaths period to the total deaths 
under 1 year of age 


Under 7 days 1,850 5 21°4 
1 to 4 weeks ae 1,354 we 15°6 
4 weeks to 6 months ... 2,371 ove 27°2 
6 months to 12 months... 3,113 oe 35°8 


Total s+. 8,688 ss 100'0 


The mortality amongst infants at the end of the first month of life was 
thus 3,204 or 37°0 per cent of the total infant deaths, as seen from the above 
report. 

The question has often been asked why the infant succumbs so early as 
in its first month and specially in the first week of the first month of life; 
but little has been done and very little achieved in solving the problem. 
I think that, if antenatal work is well advertized and given all the importance 
it so richly deserves, and if adequate and thorough midwifery services are 
set up everywhere, the number of deaths occurring so early in life would 
begin to fall ; and we would have the satisfaction of achieving an atom of the 
gigantic task staring us in the face. Our suggestion is supported by Dr. Syke’s 
investigations. His analysis of the infant mortality statistics led him 
to the conclusion that in order to diminish infant mortality it was necessary, 
nay, essential, ‘‘to ameliorate, firstly, the prenatal conditions and secondly, the 
postnatal conditions, and that during both these periods efforts should be first 
exhausted upon the mother before confining the attention to the infant.’’ 

In trying to reduce infant mortality rate in India, the greatest stumbling 
block is that there is no proper supervision of delivery cases by trained people 
in many parts of India, even in large towns and cities, The old practice of 
getting confinement cases nursed by the indigenous dais is still in vogue and 
full swing, though not so much in cities and towns as in the villages and 
outlying districts. The idea of antenatal examination is quite strange to 
them ; and they take it as a new-fangled idea of someone’s vivid imagination, 
and a pollution and a sacrilege, 

In my yearly rounds for the past few years which gave me an opportu- 
nity of visiting about a hundred villages in and around the Bombay Presidency, 
I have come to the conclusion that the methods adopted by these so called 
** Barber-Midwives”’ in dealing with cases under their care, are abominable and 
leave much for realimprovement. At one place, a dai was actually tearing 
the thin cervical wall with her long dirty nails, as the head was taking a long 
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time in coming out. This showed that either she had no patience to wait or that 
she wanted to show the relatives of the patient that she was doing some work 
for the reward she was expecting. 

Another incident was that of a multipara (third pregnancy) which was 
being attended to by an untrained dai, just next door to our place in the village 
where we were staying. It was a breech presentation, and as the dai was 
actually having a tug-of-war with the after-coming head, the mother-in-law of 
the patient came to call us. On enquiry it was found that the two previous 
deliveries were also attended to by the same dai and the infants had died soon 
after birth in both the eases, This time too, if it were not for our presence 
there in the village at the critical moment, the infant would have been born 
asphyxiated and would have died soon after birth. At one out-of-the-way 
village in the district we found the deliveries being conducted by an absolute- 
ly blind dai, in whom the people of the village had so much faith, that in spite 
of there being two other trained dais nearby in the village, more cases were 
handled by her than the other two. Such being the condition of things in 
India, it is little wonder that infant mortality rate still remains high. 

The Health Officer of Bombay gives in his report for the year 1937, the 
figure of mothers dying during child-birth as 165 out of which 49 deaths are 
from puerperal sepsis, which is the highest figure for any other disease of the 
puerperal state as may be seen from the figures given below :— 


Number Specific causes of death No. of 
deaths 


Antepartum hemorrhage sit eee 7 
Postpartum hemorrhage oes eee 23 
Toxemias (Eclampsia, hyperemesis, a.y.a. alb.)ese 32 
Puerperal sepsis (sapremia, septicemia, P.A.D., 
coli infection, etc.) one 
Embolism ove ose oe eee 
Shock during or immediately es delivery +. 
Anemia of pregnancy one ove ous 
Malaria, influenza, pneumonia, T.B., heart diseases, 
complication of pregnancy 
9. Operative interference 
10, Rupture of the uterus «. 
11. Puerperal insanity ose 
12, Other causes ... oce 


This shows what havoc is played amongst pregnant mothers by these 
indigenous dais, and the reason for the maintenance of the high infantile 
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mortality rate which would become less if the practice of these dais were under 
a stricter control or stopped altogether. 

The other factor that brings high infant mortality rate is the social 
custom of keeping a case of confinement with the new-born babe in an abso- 
lutely dark and dingy room, where the woman and her baby are not allowed 
to have the day light for 20-40 days at a stretch. From this dark and un- 
healthy environment one cannot expect any other result than a poor weakly 
rickety sort of a child, and a weak and frightfully anemic mother. If the 
infant happens to survive in spite of its weak and poor condition, it is liable 
to get some other disease soon, and die from it either in its first year or within 
the first five years of its life. Again, if it is fortunate enough and able enough 
to fight that disease still further and survive, then it will remain maimed or 
invalid throughout its life. 

From the above it will be seen that infant morbidity is closely related to 
infant mortality. These weaklings growing up to an adult age and not being 
able to discharge their duties as normal citizens become a burden not only to 
themselves, their parents and families, but ultimately even to their country. 
This was found to be true during the war of 1914-18, when young men were 
wanted as recruits, and a large number of them were found unfit because they 
were suffering from one ailment or the other as a result of the preventable 
diseases of,infancy and childhood. If these defects had been corrected and 
nipped in the bud, the generation would have turned out to be much healthier 
and it would have been a real credit to the country. 

In order to become a healthy nation, towards which all the countries of 
the world are at the present time striving, we must first of all try and find 
out the various causes of infant morbidity and mortality. Besides the 
predisposing factors such as ignorance, superstition, poverty, overcrowding 
and religious and social customs there are many more which, owing to lack of 
proper statistics and records, are very ill-defined. As already stated deaths are 
not certified regularly by medical practitioners in the different parts of India ; 
and the infant or child may have died without any medical attendance. So, 
exact causes of infant deaths are not to be had for statistical purposes. 
Although the death certificates in most cases state the causes of deaths as 
“‘diarrheea’’, ‘‘general weakness’’, ‘‘fevers’’, ‘‘convulsions’’, ete., still these, 
being only the symptoms of certain diseases, indicate nothing. The notification 
of births within 36 hours of their occurrence, if made compulsory as in 
England and other countries, will go a long way in finding out not only the 
proper cause of infantile mortality but also the means for reducing the 
infantile mortality rate. 

Jt is found to be true that hospitals do not keep the delivery cases for 
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more than 10 days ; and sometimes they even discharge them within 7 days, 
owing to scarcity of beds, or some other reason. These new-born babes are put 
on the right path of good health and future well-being for the first 10 days when 
they are in the hospital or are under proper medical supervision ; and they 
begin to deviate from the above path during the remaining 355 days. of their 
first year of life. Is this deviation caused by the lack of medical guidance and 
supervision or by the want of proper economic and environmental conditions at 
home ? The answer is found in the Report of the Public Health Commissioner 
for the year 1938, in which he writes that ‘‘investigation of the clinical causes 
of death in infancy and childhood is much to be desired, but it must be re. 
cognised that accurate diagnosis of the clinical cause of death may be of less 
moment from the view point of saving life than a knowledge of the social, 
economic and environmental conditions which react on the child’s health 
from the day of its birth.’’ 

For investigation purposes, the causes of deaths may be divided accord- 
ing to age periods: (1) Within the first month; (2) the other 11 months, 
i.e., (4) neonatal and (ii) postnatal periods respectively. 

NEONATAL DEATHS AND THEIR CAUSES 

The largest figures for neonatal deaths relate to two main varieties of 
causes: 1. Infantile debility, malformation, prematurity, etc. 2. Careless 
midwifery causing infection (particularly due to confinements attended to 
by indigenous dais or midwives ) and birth injuries. 

Prematurity and Infantile Debility.—Besides the general illness in the 
mother, during antenatal period, it has been found that in many cases 
of prematurity no exact cause can be traced. Such cases are usually 
found in primiparas, and here prematurity came into prominence as one of 
the most important causes of neonatal deaths. This was shown by the 
steady rise of the mortality rate in England, from 12°8 in 1876 to 19°9 in 
1900. This 19°9 per 1,000 births in 1900 was out of a total mortality of 
154. At first it was attributed to the employment of married women in 
factories and workshops ; but this hypothesis received no support from later 
investigations. 

In Chicago, Bundesen and others found, in a series of post mortem 
examinations (1938) on 911 infants, out of which 600 were premature ones 
and the remaining 311 were full-term infants, that, in 320 premature and 42 
fullterm ones making a total of 362 infants, no demonstrable pathological 
condition could be noted. 

In India, specially in Bombay, Nerurker in his Report (1934) mentions 
about the steady rise of neonatal deaths from premature births and gives the 
very significant percentages for the years 1901 to 1982 which are as follows :— 
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Oause : Prematurity 
1901- 1906- 1911- 1916- 

Year owe 1905 1910 1915 1920 

Percentage 5°3 8'°6 9°5 17°0 
Year 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Percentage 19°7 27°9 219 19°0 24°0 21°7 25°8 25°4 
The Health Officer of Bombay in his Report for the year 1937 records 
906 as premature infants out of 8,688 infant deaths; and the Special Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Health in their Report on maternity and 
child-welfare work in India give the figures in percentages for prematurity 
for the three presidencies of Bombay, Bengal and Madras as 16'1, 17°5 and 12°7 
respectively. Balfour in her investigation (1930) in the Urbs Prima in India 
on all prematurely born infants and infants with weight below 4 lbs. at 
birth mentions that out of every 1,000 prematurely born infants, 840 died 
within the first 3 months. Dr. Christine Thomson’s inquiry also confirms the 
above statement and shows that prematurity is a very common factor for still- 

births and neonatal deaths amongst infants in India. 

Similarly, the largest figures (shown in the table below) of the chief 
causes of mortality in infants in the City of Bombay during the years 1932-36, 


1923 
20°3 


1921 
24.5 


1922 
21°7 


1924 
24°4 


prepared by the Special Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
relate to two groups of causes (1) ‘‘debility, malformation and premature 
birth’’ and (2) ‘‘respiratory diseases’’. Of these groups the first, namely pre- 
maturity, takes the greatest toll specially within the first month or even the 
first week of life. 


All Causes 
. Small pox 
. Measles 
. Malaria os 
. Remittent and undefined feve 
. Diarrhoea and enteritis ove 
. Dysentery eee 
. Debility, malformations and 
premature births 
8. Respiratory diseases 
9. Convulsions gee 
10. Other causes bes 


1932 
6,298 
69 

16 

4 

147 
280 
27 


2,685 
2,217 
422 
431 


1933 
8,320 
717 
18 

9 

167 
414 
19 


3,019 
2,828 
594 
535 


1934 
8,253 
33 
27 

9 

186 
455 
40 


3,384 
2,983 
562 
574 


1935 
8,455 
306 
60 

9 

146 
425 
41 


3,280 
3,039 
563 
586 


1936 
8,946 
214 
42 

3 

114 
539 
48 


3,651 
3,174 
683 
478 


The above statement is verified by the following figures taken from the 


Bombay City Health Report for the year 1936. 


This Report also shows that 


the percentages for the first group, namely, prematurity, debility, etc., decline 
progressively as the infant grows older whilst those of the second group, 
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namely, respiratory diseases, steadily go on increasing. 
Groups Age Periods 


Under lto4 4wks.to 6 to 
1 wk. wks. 6months 12 months 


I. Prematurity, infantile debility, 
malformation etc. coe §6=.: 88 75°6 22°4 4°7 
II. Respiratory diseases etc. _ 1°0 3°8 46°7 67°2 


Careless Midwifery Causing Infection and Birth-injuries.—This is another 
most important cause of neonatal deaths amongst infants, specially so in India 
because of the traditional methods of confinements conducted by ‘‘Barber 
Midwives’’, as they are called, or indigenous midwives or dais. These untrained 
dais are very largely responsible for the maintenance of the high infant 
mortality rate due to their unskilful handling of confinement cases which 
come under their care owing to the ignorance and superstition of the teeming 
masses of India. This practice by dais still goes on, nay, even thrives in most 
parts of India, as the profession has been perpetuated by the ignorant people 
who have more faith in their old dais, rather than in the trained midwives. 

The Lady Wilson Village Maternity Association, which was giving all 
the facilities for training these dais in the Bombay Presidency, had to close 
dowa because more deaths from infection and birth injuries were found to occur 
at the hands of these semi-trained dais. These left their good training and 
cleanly habits behind and followed the old trends and habits handed down to 
them by the seniors of their profession as soon as they were out of the control, 
supervision and guidance of the Association. The dais trained by the above 
Association were provided with a simple outfit which consisted of an aluminium 
bowl with a lid which served the double purpose of keeping the whole outfit 
in it, as well as that of sterilizing the pair of scissors and cord ligatures, etc. 
A soap box with a cake of antiseptic soap was also furnished with the above. 

In spite of good instruction, advice and care, some of these dais were 
found by me, in one of my village visits, using the empty soap-box as a 
snuff-box and the aluminium bowl for keeping onions, chillies and other 
vegetables. It was a thoroughly disappointing state of affairs, and I think that, 
as this profession goes on in certain families as an heirloom from one gener- 
ation to the other, these dais prefer to follow the advice of their old mothers 
or mothers-in-law rather than take the good and careful training given them, 
with the result that infant mortality rate remains high in India. 

Also the deaths due to sepsis and tetanus will continue till the untrained 
dais practice exists amongst us. The Health Officer of Bombay gives the figure 
for tetanus as 121 and birth injuries as 88 out of 8,688 infant deaths in the 
year 1937. Before proceeding to the causes of postnatal deaths it would not be 
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out of place to mention here about the articles in the Lancet, May, 1940, by Me- 
Neil. In a series of articles on infant mortality he says that the neonatal deaths 
as determined by necropsy are divided into three main groups: (1) intracranial 
hemorrhage, (2) infections, (3) a miscellaneous group made up of asphyxia, 
congenital defects and other conditions; these three groups contribute 
equally to the infant mortality rate. After studying the neonatal deaths in 
a large Maternity Hospital, he classifies the causes under two categories: the 
first one which is responsible for deaths during the first two weeks after birth 
and the second one for deaths during the second fortnight. In the former he 
mentions congenital defects, asphyxia, intracranial hemorrhage and in- 
fection; and behind some of these again, important predisposing conditions 
such as maternal disease in pregnancy, difficulty in labour and, the most 
important of all, prematurity are also mentioned. 

Postnatal Deaths.—Bad housing conditions, such as over-crowding, 
dinginess, etc., are more closely related to postnatal rather than neonatal death. 


‘Bad environment and overcrowding along with the preventable diseases 


such as gastroenteritis, pneumonia are the chief causes of postnatal deaths. 

Overcrowding.—The Health Officer of Bombay in his Annual Report for 
the year 1937 says that out of 8,688 total number of deaths amongst infants, 
6,823 or 78'5 per cent occurred in families living alone in a single room or 
sharing it with others, and out of 35,455 births registered in the year, 24,967 
or 70°4 per cent of births occurred in families living alone in a single room 
or sharing it with others. He also states that the rate of deaths amongst infants 
in a single room tenement per 1,000 births in such tenements during the year 
was 273 as against 272 in the year 1936; and that the proportion of deaths to 
births varies inversely as the number of rooms occupied by the parents. This 
is seen from the table shown below :— 


INFANT MORTALITY BY THE NUMBER OF Rooms OCCUPIED 


’ FOR THE YEAR 1937 
Infant mortality 


Number of rooms Births pn ig per 1,000 births 
registered 

No. Yo No. % 1936 1937 

Roadside oes wed 29 03 eat eee 
One room and under vo 24,967 704 6,823 785 272 273 
Two rooms ee 6,061 17°1 1,298 14'°9 235 914 
Three rooms ee 1,483 4°2 319 37 231 216 
Four or more rooms; a Eee mt... 47 98 95 
Information not available ... 1,481 4°2 78 #O9 FB 52 





Total ... 35,455 100°0 8,688 100°0 
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..Campbell in her Report (1929) on infant mortality published for the 
Ministry of Health, London, also confirms the above statement saying that 
postnatal deaths come on an average from more overcrowded parts of & 
district, rather than from thinly populated areas, Regarding the economic 
conditions, the general idea or the myth as to the close relationship between 
poverty and high infantile mortality has been firmly negatived by the Ministry 
of Health, London, In their latest report they mention that the intermediate 
elass of skilled labour has the lowest mortality and the upper middle class and 
the lowest class of unskilled labour have the highest, showing that the health 
and well-being of the infants depends to a great extent on the intelligence and 
efficiency of the parents in rearing them, We cannot be so optimistic as 
regards conditions prevailing in India where ignorance, superstition and 
parental neglect undermine the health and the well-being of the new born, 
and help in maintaining the high infant-mortality rate. 

Pneumonia.—In the highest number of deaths due to other causes pneu- 
monia takes precedence. Out of 8,688 infantile deaths in 1937, as men- 
tioned above in Bombay, 3,191 or 36 per cent of deaths were from pneumonia 
alone, Of these 3,191 deaths, 2,025 or 62 per cent of deaths occurred in the 
second 6 months of life. There are many reasons for this death rate which is 
higher in the latter half of the year as compared to the first half. The 
first reason, I think, is that the infant has much rapid growth in the first 
6 months of its life as is seen by the increase in its weight during that period 
when it exactly doubles its weight, an achievement which it is never able to 
repeat in its whole life-time. The second reason seems to be the change 
in its diet between the 9th and the 12th month of its life. 

An attack of measles generally precedes the attack of pneumonia which 
either leaves the infant very weak or kills it. In our country no proper care 
is taken regarding diet and warm clothing due to poverty, social custom 
and superstition. The ideas about clothing amongst mothers attending our 
clinies and welfare centres are as quaint as they were some years back. 
The uneducated. mother finds great difficulty in grasping the point that 
clothing must be suitable to the weather and to the time of the day. ‘‘A cool 
head and warm feet’’ must be the ideal that should be dinned into their 
ears, year in and year out, yet just the opposite has been noted to be in 
practice among attending mothers. How many babes with ‘‘weak chest’’, 
which they get after measles or after an attack of pneumonia, attend our 
clinics morning and evening underfed and underclad! I think that before 
they get such ‘‘weak chest’’, and soon after an attack of measles or pneu- 
monia is over, if proper care is taken by giving the infants cod-liver oil and 
milk, along with the use of warm clothings, many cases of bronchitis 
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and pneumonia, which often end fatally, could be prevented and infant 
mortality reduced to minimum. 

Marasmus and General Debility.—This is another cause of the high 
mortality rate amongst infants. It is not a disease by itself, but a symptom- 
complex of many diseases. Its causes are congenital syphilis, malnutrition, 
overcrowding and bad hygiene. It is more common amongst artificially fed 
babies than the breast-fed ones and thus is more commonly seen in the upper 
and middle class babies than amongst the poorer class. The parents of the 
former classes of babies can afford to give their offsprings patent foods, 
artificial aids, etc., which the parents of the latter class can ill-afford to their 
good fortune. Marasmus, unfortunately, gives another big figure of 2,454 
infant deaths out of 8,688 in Bombay for the year 1937 and thus comes second 
in the series. If only the nursing mothers were aware of this, they would 
not so easily and readily resort to artificial feeding. Nothing but starvation 
and unnecessary weaning in the case of the poor, and neglect and giving of 
too many patent foods in the case of the well-to-do bring on the above 
symptom-complex with its high infantile mortality rate. 

Diarrhea and Enteritis.—If mothers were not to think of this symptom 
so lightly as they do at present, many deaths from diarrhoea could be pre- 
vented. These mothers usually take for granted that diarrhea is due to 
**teething’’, specially if it occurs in the second 6 months of life. When simple 
diarrhoea becomes infective and takes a very heavy toll of life amongst infants, 
then only people realise the real value of its prevention. The question of 
feeding takes a very important part in the occurrence of this disease. It is 
obvious that diarrhea is more common amongst artificially fed babies than 
breast-fed ones. 

The causes of diarrhoea are easily traced. Firstly, the food given to 
the child may not be suitable. Secondly, cleanliness in feeding may be 
wanting. Since all the conveniences of artificial feeding, such as botties, 
teats, varieties of tinned milk, etc., are found in the market, even our Indian 
mothers have been tempted to give up breast-feeding on one pretext or the 
other. Very few mothers realize that breast-feeding is the baby’s birth right 
of which it should not be deprived in the interests of its health and well-being 
in later life. In my opinion, the Health Visitors in various clinics and 
centres should spend a lot of time in teaching the mothers, attending their 
clinies or those they come across on their rounds, the great benefits derived 
from breast-feeding; and also impress upon them that their babies’ health, 
nay, even their very lives, are in their own hands to make or mar. 

Speaking about superstition one may mention that when a mother loses 
one or two of her babjes due to smallpox or some other disease she wrongly 
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attributes the death to her breast-milk and her neighbours often lead her into 
this belief. She is led to think that tinned milk is much better than her 
own. Similarly, the giving of cow’s:milk to the new-born babies by their 
mothers, before the third day, inspite of the infant’s vomiting showing 
that it does not need it, also gives rise to ailments like indigestion and 
diarrhea. Here one may quote Cadogan who says, ‘‘If we follow Nature, 
instead of leading or driving it, we cannot err... When a child is first born, 
there seems to be no provision at all made for it; for the mother’s milk seldom 
comes till the third day; so that according to Nature, a child would be left a 
day and a half or two days without any food is to me a very sufficient proof 
that it wants none.’’ Diarrhoea may be found sometimes in breast-fed babies 
as well, Here the cause has been attributed to the wrong method of feeding. 
Such babies are found to be fed at odd hours of the day and night. I think 
that this is a very good point to be stressed upon and dinned into the ears of 
mothers whilst giving a health-talk on ‘‘feeding by the clock’. It is not 
difficult to see that with such irregular habits breast-fed infants suffer from 
indigestion and diarrhoea, The researches of Budin showed that a great 
fall in infantile death-rate occurred in nearly all towns where a ‘‘milk-depot’’ 
and ‘‘infant consultation’’ had been established. The fall was found to be 
mainly in deaths from diarrheal diseases, generally traceable to feeding of 
infants with contaminated food or to some other source of direct or indirect 
bacterial infection. ; 

Ballard in his investigations reached an important conclusion that 
diarrhoea did not select weaklings exclusively as its victims. He ascertained 
the previous state of health of 332 children who died in the epidemics of 1881 
and 1882 in England. ‘‘Of these, 141 or 42°5 per cent were recorded healthy, 
and some of them had been remarkably so from their birth until the fatal 
illness commenced. The remaining 191 or 57°5 per cent had been either 
weakly from birth or having been born healthy and remained so fora longer 
.or shorter time, had been subsequently weakened by disease antecedently to 
their fatal diarrhceal attack.’’ 

‘* ‘Epidemic diarrhea’, like ‘enteric fever’ is a ‘filthly disease’.’’ Its 
victims die because they swallow contaminated food, usually contaminated 
milk. In spite of all the ‘legal barriers’ and strictest ‘health regulations’ as 
regards the stabling of animals, milk is even to-day contaminated in many of 
our large towns by unscrupulous traders who dilute it with dirty water and 
earry it from place to place in an open can with some straw in it. This con- 
trasts with the system prevailing in most of the rural areas of India where 
milk is supplied directly to the consumer by milking the animal at his 
‘yery door, thus preventing much unnecessary handling and contamjnation, 
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Because of this there are less cases of diarrhea in infants in villages than in 
towns. Diarrhoea in infants is also found to be very common during the 
rainy days in the summer, i.e., during the months from May to September. 
In Bombay during the year 1937, 58 per cent of infants died in the above five 
months, Again, 59 per cent died in the first six months of their life; and 41 
per cent in the second six months from diarrhcea in the same year, 

If mothers were given the right advice and guidance by our welfare 
workers, the staff of well-established hospitals, the painstaking and conscien- 
tious general practitioners on the right lines of feeding and care of their 
babies, then the cases of diarrhoea and other infections would be much lowered 
and their fatal results prevented. In all medical schools and colleges, the 
pupils are taught about the various advantages of human milk and its great 
value in preventing infant diseases; but have they been taught about the 
difficulties that some mothers find in giving breast-milk to their infants, and 
how to deal withthem? As long as the mothers remain in the hospitals, i.e., 
for the first ten days or so of their confinement, they learn regular and correct 
methods of feeding their infants; but later on when they return home, this 
important supervision and care is neglected with disastrous results as mention- 
ed above, Breast-feeding is a very complicated process, and is not so simple 


as it appears. Infant deaths from diarrhcea amongst breast-fed infants would 
not occur at all if the young and inexperienced mothers were not foolishly led 
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away by the old custom and habit of feeding “whenever the baby cries’’. 
From this discussion it is clear how entirely preventable is diarrhoea in infants. 

Smallpox.—iIn the above series of causes, smallpox also takes a very 
heavy toll of infant lives. Here again, the high infant death rate could be 
prevented, if the Public Health Authorities were to be more striet in the 
matters relating to vaccination. In the year 1937, 165 infantile deaths were 
from smallpox, out of which 103 were between 6 and 12 months of age 
the remaining 62 being under 6 months of age. Ont of this total of 165 infant 
deaths from smallpox, 150 were non-vaccinated cases. This shows the im- 
portance and value of vaccination not only in preventing smallpox but also 
in checking its fatal results. The general idea is that vaccination is harmful 
in the case of babies undersix monthsof age. The same view is rampant amongst 
many members of our profession. I do not see in what way it is harmful. 
The results achieved at the present time speak for themselves and show that 
vaccination will stand the test of time. 

Diphtheria and Other Diseases.—In this series the death rate is as fol- 
lows. ;—Eleven deaths were due to diphtheria, out of which seven were in the 
second half of the first year of life. Eighty-three deaths were registered from 
dysentery. The truth of this statement is very doubtful, for cases of diarrha@a 
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with slimy stools are very often diagnosed as dysentery cases even in hospitals 
where all the facilities for examining the stools are available. We are told 
in our college days not to regard a case as one of dysentery unless examination 
of stools has been done thoroughly ; yet the same mistake is committed by the 
general practitioner year in and year out, either due to carelessness or lack of 
time and patience. Four deaths have been noted due to lung tuberculosis and 
twelve from other tuberculous diseases. Lung tuberculosis is found to be very 
rare among infants. Congenital syphilis is known to be another cause of infant 
deaths. As many as 19 deaths from this cause have been noted within the first 
six months of age in the Health Officer’s Report for the year 1937. 


CHILD MORTALITY 


As already mentioned in the earlier part of the article, child mortality 
at different age periods are 3 to 5 times higher in India than in England. A 
high infant mortality rate goes pari passu with a high death-rate in the later 
ages of child-life as those infants who happen to pass over the critical stage 
of any illness remain very weak and become more liable to infection in their 
later lives. The Health Officer, Bombay, gives the percentages to the total 
mortality by age-periods in 1935, 1936, 1937 as follows :— 


Age Period Total Mortality 
1935 1936 1937 
Under 1 year 8,455 28°9% 8,946 29°9% 8,688 28°2% 
1 to 5 years 5,537 19'0% 5,340 17°8% 5,740 18°7% 
5 to10 years 882 3'0% 870 2°9% 1,029 3°3% 


Although the total is much less in children between 5 and 10 years of 
age, still the figures for other age-periods are found to be steady in these three 
years. This is so, firstly, because the children at these different age-periods 
suffer from various infectious diseases like smallpox, measles, etc., more than 
those at an early age. Secondly, that, from this age, é.e., between 1 and 2 years 
and also between 2 and 5 years, the children move about more amongst them- 
selves and are not so much in contact with their mothers as the infants and 
babies in arms. Thirdly, because they change their diet from liquid to solid 
food thus rendering themselves more liable to infection and other diseases. It 
is from the infectious diseases alone that they suffer more than the infants 
and the babies in arms; otherwise, diseases like pneumonia, diarrhea and 
gastroenteritis show the same percentage of mortality, 

Ague and remittent fever are causes to which children between the age 
periods of 2 and 5, and 5 and 10 years are prone to fall victims easily. This 
rate is found to be a little more in the latter period, i.e., between 6 and 10 
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years, rather than in the former. 98 deaths occurred from the above cause 
amongst children between 5 and 10 years of age, and 85 deaths between 2 
and 5 years of age as shown in the report of the Health Officer, Bombay. 
Since the above diseases are all preventable in one way or the other, why 
cannot we do something and prevent this high rate of mortality ? 


MEASURES TO CONTROL MORTALITY IN INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


For the control of this high mortality amongst infants and children, 
steps were taken in Western countries, as early as the seventies and eighties of 
the last century. The public health measures undertaken then were followed 
by a great fall in the general death-rate, although the infant mortality 
rate remained the same. Many countries started the Child Welfare Work 
in various forms, France taking the lead in establishing the first ‘Infant 
Consultation’’ in 1875. During the ten years, specially 1890-1900, there 
appeared in France an agency which proved to be the most important element 
in the Infant Welfare Movement. This was the ‘‘Consultation de Nourrisons’’ 
for the question of feeding the infant and the child. With this agency 
Professor Budin’s name will always be cherished. Milk depots were started 
by him, and clean and healthy milk was supplied to feed mothers with poor 
or scanty breast-milk. The milk was supplied at different rates as (1) paying, 
(2) half-paying and (3) free. Thus mothers and children from various walks 
of life and of varying ages were helped a great deal by this movement. Then 
in the year 1894, Dr. Dufour started what he called ‘‘Gout de Lait’’, the chief 
object of which was the systematic medical supervision of infants and the - 
encouragement of breast-feeding by mothers and the supply of specially 
prepared cow’s milk for those infants who could not be fed at the breast for 
one reason or the other. 

In New York, Straus’ attention was first directed to the subject by the 
heavy infant mortality during the years 1890-1892. He found this to be largely 
due to diseases of the digestive system. He concluded from his investigations 
that the most immediately effective method of prevention would be ‘‘to place 
milk suited for infant nutriment within the reach of the poor.’’ 

Amongst the steps undertaken to reduce infant mortality rate in Eng- 
land, as early as 1837, registration of all infants within 42 days after their 
birth became obligatory on the part of the parent. In 1860, home-visiting by 
voluntary workers was first thought of in Manchester. Investigations and 
enquiries in epidemic diarrhoea were also undertaken in the year 1892, The 
First National Congress on Infant Mortality was held by Britain in 1906. Dr. 
Ballantyne recommended the provision of prematerhity wards in maternity 
hospitals; and it is interesting to note that before the year 1906, a beginning 
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had already been made with prematernity hospital provision in England. At 
the same time acts were passed with regard to notification of births and for 
the control of the practi¢e of midwifery. The ‘‘Notification of Birth Act” was 
passed as early as 1907, and was made compulsory for all in 1915. By this 
Act it was made compulsory for the parent or any other person present at 
the birth or attending the mother to notify the birth to the Medical Officer 
of Health of the district within 36 hours. It also required the notification of 
still-births. This Act has a great influence on child-welfare work. The 
workers are helped a great deal in visiting their new-born babies within a few 
days after the births take place. 

In India, all the above ideas and measures were put together and em- 
bodied in a movement called ‘“‘The Infant and Child Welfare Movement’’. 
Though the movement was started in 1918, yet very little has been achieved 
in the last two decades. What we urgently require at present is more strict and 
compulsory legislation to enable us to achieve something real and lasting. 
In those places where legislation is compulsory with regard to births, 
vaccination, etc., the punishments meted out to indifferent parents are not 
sufficient to have any deterrent effect on them. Poverty, social customs and 
wrong beliefs among our people make it still more difficult for us to cope with 
them in as smooth a manner as in other countries. 

As Lane-Claypon remarks, preventive work is always difficult, and in all 
matters less attractive than curative. In spite of that it should always be 
considered as the integral part of infant and child welfare work. People are 
always ready to pity the sick and the poor, and hence hospitals and charitable 
institutions are built by philanthropic persons in most cases either to ease 
their conscience in this world or to get salvation in the next. But if the public 
were to pause and reflect on the causes of illness in infants and children, and 
realize the importance of scientific child welfare work which aims primarily 
and above all at prevention rather than cure, infant and child mortality could 
be reduced by marshalling all available help. 

As already mentioned compulsory notification of births helps the 
workers to visit the new-born within a few days after the births have taken 
place. Even then, the only workers who remain in contact with these new- 
born soon after they are discharged from the hospitals are the midwives and 
the health-visitors and perhaps private practitioners who will be of very little 
help and use to the mothers in the matter of difficulties in breast and artificial 
feeding if they are not armed with the thorough and exact knowledge 
and understanding imparted by such institutions as the Infant and Child Wel- 
fare Clinics. Unless the present system of teaching about the ‘‘Feeding in 
‘the First Year’’ is taken in hand properly in medical and nursing institutions, 
6 
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cases of neonatal and postnatal deaths are likely to be on the increase. 

In spite of learning the exact method of feeding, in spite of preparing 
and providing measures against infantile mortality, still many thousands of 
deaths take place every year in India due to the insufficiency of health visitors 
and district nurses. lt is aregrettable fact that about 500 births or more in a year 
are being looked after by one solitary health visitor in the city of Bombay of 
which we are so proud and describe as the ‘‘Urbs Prima in Indies’’. How can 
one person alone give her time and care to such a large number of births ! 
Our experience proves that not more than 150 to 200 births per year can be 
looked after with ease and efficiency by one health visitor. Thus there is 
ample scope and field for the willing young workers of our country in taking 
the Health Visitors’ Course and educating the people in measures against 
infant and child mortality. 

‘*Aneemia of Pregnancy’’ is a disease peculiar to India. It is res- 
ponsible for a big percentage of maternal and infantile deaths proving that 
the mothers’ health during pregnancy is an important factor in infentile 
mortality. Here I may quote the words of Dr. Mhaskar who says :— 
‘‘Nutrition and health are closely bound together, but in no period of life is 
this tie so close as it is in pregnancy and in infancy when the foundations of 
the future body are being laid down.’’ Among other factors causing infant and 
child mortality, I would like to mention one more which has drawn my atten- 
tion, and that is, the age of mothers at the time of their first deliveries. It 
was generally seen that primipare before the age of adolescence had the 
highest maternal and infantile mortality rate. In 1929 Balfour and Young 
pointed out that among 847 consecutive primipare observed in Bombay 
Hospitals, the average age was 18°7 years. 75 among them were below the age 
of 17, i.e., 57 were 16, 11 were 15 and 7 were 14 yearsof age. It was found 
that in the cases where the mothers were below 17, at the time of child-birth 
(i.e., in the 75 cases of the above series) the incidence of maternal disease 
was rather higher and the average infant birth weight slightly less than in 
the case of older mothers. 

One may add to the above the havoc played amongst young pregnant 
mothers by the purdah system and the social custom of their not being allowed 
to see sunshine or cross the path of daylight upto 40 days after delivery. The 
mothers and infants in these instances are deprived of fresh air and sunshine 
which are the enemy of all diseases. The above custom gives rise to more 
infant deaths in the urban than in the rural areas as in the latter the people 
live more in the open and lead wholesome outdoor lives. The figures of 
infant deaths given by the Public Health Commissioner in his Report for the 
year 1937 are 1565 for rural and 210°9 for urban areas for every 1,000 live 
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births during that year. Only slow education of these young mothers and 
their relatives, by lectures, health-talks, lantern-slides, ete., in what we call 
‘mother craft’’ can remove these superstitions and old ideas, and incidentally 
help in lowering the infant and child mortality rate. 


CONTROL AND TREATMENT 


As regards control and treatment much could be achieved by propa- 
ganda work, education of the people as a whole, organisation of preventive 
work with thorough registration and stricter legislation. 

Bundesen and others state in a short summary that (1) improve- 
ment in obstetric care, both antenatal and postnatal, (2) better hospital 
nursery care, (3) avoidance of dangerous procedure and injudicious use of 
drugs, (4) use of measures to prolong pregnancy to full-term, such as progestin 
and vitamin E, and (5) employment of proper method of resuscitation should 
bring a definite reduction in neonatal mortality. 

MeNeil also maintains that in the prevention of prematurity from other 
causes, provision of the best possible antenatal care will help a great deal. 
Experiments have shown that the use of vitamin E and progestin given from 
early pregnancy may help in the prevention of prematurity and incidentally 
reduce infant mortality. Similarly, the prompt placing of premature babies in 
incubators supplied with oxygen and constantly given the type of special care 
required for such infants have given encouraging results in a series of hospital 
cases. Postnatal mortality caused by pneumonia can be reduced by better 
obstetric care, both antepartum and intrapartum which will help in preventing 
complications of pregnancy, labour and prematurity. 

If large financial resources either from the State or private sources are 
forthcoming medical practitioners, acting in conformity with the proper autho- 
rities, may be willing to work in a well organised manner for the betterment 
of the new-born. Similarly, closer co-operation than existing at present 
between the public health services and universities, medical schools and 
voluntary and government hospitals would further the above cause and help a 
great deal in the control measures. 

The training of medical students in pediatrics is worth considering. The 
course in this subject should be made more elastic and practical, especially in 
those of its branches which are outside the range of general medicine, e.g., 
neonatal health and disease, prophylaxia in infancy, therapeutics in childhood 
and the mental health of children. The above would require an efficient and 
augmented teaching staff, the utilisation on a much wider scale of clinical 
facilities of the public health services, and some rearrangement in the medical 
curriculum. Similarly, the training of nurses and health visitors should be 
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made more thorough from the pediatric point of view. 

MeNeil would have us concentrate our main attention and all efforts 
against neonatal deaths but I feel that in India where the infant mortality rate 
is very high, our first endeavour should be aimed at reducing the number of in- 
fant deaths occurring after the neonatal period. This is likely to lead to a 
quicker reduction in the infant mortality rate than the tackling of the neonatal 
death-rate which presents a much more difficult problem to attack as is seen by 
the work and reports of the authorities concerned. 

Many authorities advocate the multiplication and improvement of our 
present organisations for infant welfare as the best means of reducing our in- 
fant death-rate. But it will be admitted that the primary cause of infants’ death 
after the neonatal period lies in bad hygiene, bad nursing, ignorance of diet- 
etics and most of all inefficient maternal care. It is against all these that the 
attack should be launched if infant mortality rate is to be controlled. Improve- 
ment of the education of health-visitors, nurses, child-welfare medical officers, 
medical students who are to be the future family doctors, in the art of infant 
hygiene would touch only a fringe of the subject. What is required is the 
education of the vast masses of parents who should be made to realise their 
responsibility to their infants in particular and the nation in general. 

The task of reducing infant mortality is not an easy one. It is a 
herculean endeavour requiring co-operation and understanding of one and all 
concerned. It cannot be achieved by sporadic visits of health visitors or 
doctors or by inducing mothers to bring their infants to child welfare centres 
by offering free milk, advice, ete., as is done to-day by most of the authorities 
concerned. In my opinion the education, if it is to be given and is to succeed in 
reducing infant mortality rate, should start at the very bottom. It must begin 
in the sehools so that no mother can plead ignorance as an excuse for the de- 
plorable condition of her infant. Some authorities suggest that legislation should 
penalise those who fail to maintain a reasonable standard of hygiene in their 
home, This is a very good suggestion but in a subcontinent like India, with all 
its castes, creeds and colours, with all its poverty, superstition and ignorance, it 
may be very hard and impolitic to start at the top with legislation and punish- 
ment when the education of young mothers and the mutual understanding and 
co-operation of all concerned could achieve better results, 
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The rehabilitation of the war-disabled is a major item of the post-war reconstruction 
programme on which the nations of the world are now concentrating their attention. In 
this article Dr, Moorthy makes a critical study of the principles and scope of the problem 
with particular reference to India and offers constructive suggestions for the rehabilitation 
of the Indian war-disabled, in respect of their medical help, vocational re-education and 
placement. 

Dr, Moorthy is on the Faculty of the Tata School, 


AR creates more problems than it solves. A modern war with its mech- 
anized units, performing with devilish instruments of destructidn, 
what looks like military circus in air, on water and land, is more dis- 

astrous than any known to history. Our rulers, like others, proclaim ad infi- 
nitum—intending to inspire themselves as well as the soldiers—that the prime 
objective of this war is victory. Victory may be gained by one or the other 
belligerent party according to its relative strength and advantage. The states- 
man should keep in mind the problems which war creates. War may bring 
victory, but it also surely brings famine, pestilence, broken homes, neurotic in- 
dividuals, the blinded, the crippled and the otherwise disabled. There isa kind 
of victory as good, or as bad as defeat, If success in war is achieved at the 
loss of capital resources and manpower to the extent that they cannot be 
replenished it can only remain a pyrrhic victory. Real victory consists in 
following up the advantages gained on the battlefield, and in rehabilitating and 
rebuilding ruined homes and individuals, in re-establishing productive resources, 
re-adjusting social ties, in short, recreating the City Beautiful. Victory follows 
the marriage of administrative talent with military valour. It is a lesson taught 
by all great wars that the statesman is the complement of the soldier. The 
former plans for peace even while the latter is fighting for victory. 


I 


The solving of the problems created by war is part of any post-war re- 
construction programme of which the rehabilitation of the war-disabled is but 
an important item. Ina total war the fighting forces are drawn from all classes 
of men and from all parts of the country, from fields, factories, workshops, 
colleges, cities and villages. After demobilization following the cessation 
of hostilities, these temporary forces require to be carefully absorbed in the 
vocational life of the country. Else, they are sure to be a source of discontent 
and misery. Since they have fought for the country or for the rulers, while the 
test of the population was not so spectacularly active, the demobilized forces are 
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aggressively aware of their claims to preferential treatment whenever an op- 
portunity arises for employment. The statesman should take note of this psy- 
chology of the demobilized soldier. Even otherwise it seems but fair that the 
State should help the ex-soldier in vocational adjustment. Justice requires that 
the veteran should be looked after. After having given him a hasty military 
training and despatched him to the front, the State cannot neglect him in times 
of peace, him who has fought its battles without flinching. In olden times 
almost in every country ex-soldiers were either absorbed in the retinue of the 
king or in the administrative machinery of the country or were endowed with 
grants of lands. In some societies plunder of the conquered territories was 
allowed to the soldiers who provided themselves, while there was opportunity, 
with whatever they could lay their hands on for their post-war life ! 

While the claims of the healthy demobilized soldiers are compelling, 
those of the disabled in war are urgent and undeniable. Having gone through 
the hazards of war and suffered mutilation, thus being rendered unable to earn 
a living for themselves and their dependants, this class of persons have a 
special claim on the State and the conscience of mankind. With the increasing 
use of destructive instruments and the ruthlessness of modern warfare, it is 
feared that the number of the war-disabled will be considerable, and constitute 
a tremendous liability on the State if proper and adequate steps towards their re- 
habilitation are not immediately undertaken. During the last few centuries of 
emergent nationalism, when patriotism reached chauvinistic frenzy in Europe, 
it was held that to fight for the fatherland was an honour. No sacrifice was 
considered too much for the defence and regeneration of one’s own country. A 
patriot had the honour and privilege to fight for the State but had no claims 
against it for compensation or consideration. Indeed, it was even imagined in 
gome cases that deformities and mutilations of the body suffered in war were 
ornaments and badges proclaiming the valour and patriotism of the person con- 
cerned. In Sanskrit also we come across verses where wounds of war are spoken 
of as emblems of heroism. As long as such views of glorified suffering 
prevailed the ex-soldier was left to shift for himself with nothing but indelible 
marks of past career to commend him to others as well as console him. Not in- 
frequently ex-soldiers with wounds and wooden legs turned out to be beggars. 
It should not be supposed that prior to the modern age the wounded in war 
were not given medical aid. Almost every army at war had its medical corps 
and ambulance department, which according to the scientific light and equipment 
of the day, looked to the immediate needs of the wounded soldier. This work 
of healing in a few cases was supplemented by charitable organisations. The 
existence of some sort of army medical corps and women brigades even in the 
times of:the Mauryas may be inferred by these words of Kautilya : ‘‘Physicians 
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with surgical instruments, machines, remedial oils and cloth in their hands 
and women with prepared food and beverage should stand behind, uttering 
encouraging words to fighting men.’”! 

Immediate attention to the disabled in war, as stanching the blood, 
bringing the senseless back to life, removing the wounded from the scene of 
war, etc., must have been provided for by almost every nation in the world 
except perhaps the barbarian. But even in the most civilized countries atten- 
tion to the disabled in war did not form part of any systematic post-war recon- 
struction programme; as such the problem of the war-disabled did not extend 
beyond war-time; the claims of professional standing armies, however, 
were met by retirement and disablement pension schemes. England and Russia 
were the pioneer countries of the world who started the work of re-educating 
and rehabilitating their war-disabled. After the South African War, ‘“The 
Incapacitated Soldiers and Sailors Help Society’’ was formed in England with 
the object of securing employment to the disabled soldier. When the plan was 
found inadequate ‘‘a system of workshops which combined training and sheltered 
employment’’ was started.” In 1907 Russia established alongsimilar lines a shop 
in Petrograd for the training of crippled soldiers.? But most other countries 
of Europe and America developed effective schemes for the rehabilitation of the 
civilian crippled and disabled long before the Great War of 1914. When the 
war did bring in its aftermath of disabled soldiers, the previous experience of 
these countries in rehabilitation work stood them in good stead. 

The Great War brought to the forefront the problem of the war-disabled. 
Their number was so great that it was realized by all countries (except, of 
course, India) that it would be not merely inhuman but economically wasteful 
to let these individuals eke out their existence depending on the charity of 
others and of the State. The table on p. 244 gives an idea of the number of 
persons disabled in the last war in the British Empire alone.‘ 

According to the House of Commons Report, May 5, 1921, the total 
number of the war-disabled in the United Kingdom was 1,869,567.° Making 
allowance for slight variations in estimates it is noteworthy that, of the 
8,904,000 persons mobilized for the British Empire, over 2,400,000 soldiers 
were wounded, and of this huge figure the Indian wounded alone amounted to 
84,715 persons. It is not known how many of these wounded soldiers of India 
were temporarily or permanently disabled, what the nature of their disability 

1 Arthasdstra (Shama,), X, 3. 

® Kessler, K. H., The Crippled and the Disabled, p, 177. 

3 Ibid. 
4 Whitaker's Almanac, 
® Kessler’s The Crippled and the Disabled, p. 146. 
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War Casvuaunties, 1914-19 


British Empire Total number mobilized 8,904,000 
Deaths Wounded 
Great Britain & Ireland ... 812,317 1,849,494 
Canada ahs 62,817 166,105 
Australia sh 60,456 154,722 
New Zealand sb 18,212 45,946 
South Africa sas 9,032 17,843 
Newfoundland _ 1,609 3,628 
Colonies én 52,044 78,535 
India ‘ih 73,432 84,715 
Total ... 1,089,919 2,400,988 


was and what happened to these legions of unfortunates after they were demos 
bilized. It may be supposed that a few received pension or compensation. But 
India, having had no experience of rehabilitation of the disabled, could not re- 
claim them; nor could she make any serious attempt towards re-enabling the 
disabled to find useful employment in civil life. 

In the European and American States the problem has not been so grossly 
neglected. Over fifty World War Veterans Organisations were established during 
and after the war for the purpose of securing measures and initiating schemes 
for the care and rehabilitation of the disabled soldier and sailor. Due to the 
propaganda and agitation of these bodies, many legislative benefits have been 
obtained for the war-disabled. In the United States, the Society of Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, chartered by an Act of Congress in 
1932, has done such yeoman service in finding employment to the service-dis- 
abled that in 1935 Kessler pointed out: ‘‘A disabled man now has thirty-two 
times as much chance of receiving appointment as a non-disabled man.’’° 
Similar activity and enthusiasm have been shown in obtaining benefits to the 
war-disabled in England, France, Italy, Germany and other countries irres* 
pective of the types of their governments and political leanings. Now the work 
of the rehabilitation of their respective war-disabled is either officially con- 
ducted, or supervised or financed by these States. 

In Great Britain, in view of the increasing acuteness of this problem 
since the commencement of the present World War, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service introduced in October 1941 an Interim Scheme for the 
training and resettlement of disabled persons. Later in December 1941, 
the Inter-departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons was appointed with the following terms of reference :— 


® Kessler, The Crippled and the Disabled, Pp, 152-56, 
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(a) To make proposals for introduction at the earliest possible date of a 
scheme for the rehabilitation and training for employment of disabled persons 
not provided for by the Interim Scheme of the Ministry of Labour; 

(b) To consider and make recommendations for introduction, as soon as 
possible after the war, of a comprehensive scheme for—(1) the rehabilitation 
and training of, and (2) securing satisfactory employment for disabled persons 
of all categories; 

(c) To consider and make recommendations as to the manner in which 
the scheme proposed for introduction after the war should be financed. * 

In its final Report issued in January 1943, the Committee suggests the 
development of comprehensive hospital facilities, adequate to meet the medical 
needs of principal categories of disablement as outlined therein. Thus 
special centres on the lines of sanatoria for cardiac cases, neuro-psychiatric 
services for treatment of cases of neurosis, etc., are recommended. It also 
suggests the starting of special centres (mainly residential) for the recondi- 
tioning of the disabled after the treatment in the hospital. These centres are 
perhaps homes for the convalescents. Further, it visualises three types of 
vocational training for disabled persons :—(1) Training for the professional 
and higher grades of technical, administrative and executive employment; 
(2) training for semi-professional and lower grade technical, executive and 
clerical occupations; and (3) training for industrial occupations. ® 

It also recommends that the present training schemes administered by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and other existing facilities, like 
Government Training Centres, technical colleges, employer’s workshops and 
special centres, should be made use of wherever possible for training the war. 
disabled for industrial occupations according as their abilities or disabilities 
fit them. The following three principles laid down by the Committee for 
governing the industrial scheme are noteworthy: —(1) Training must be directed 
towards specific employment. (2) The applicant’s disability should be such 
‘that it is a real handicap to satisfactory employment, and that training is 
necessary to overcome it. (3) ‘Training should be continued to the point where 
the disabled person can take up work on equal terms with those who have 
entered employment in thé ordinary way—whether under apprenticeship or 
otherwise.’’ ° 

For facilitating the employment of disabled persons after training the 
Committee recommends :~(a) The introduction of a quota of disabled persons, 
and the imposition on employers who do not meet the quota of restrictions on 


1 International Labour Review, July, 1943, 
$ Ibid. 
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the engagement of other workers; (b) the scheduling of certain occupations 
for the benefit of disabled persons; and (c) the establishment of a register of 
persons handicapped by disablement.” Finally, it is suggested that the 
financial burden of rehabilitation should be borne by the Exchequer, :by the 
employer (in whole or in part) where he is responsible for the disability and 
by the local education authorities in case of the juvenile disabled. 
Much useful work is being done and planned officially in England towards 
the rehabilitation of the disabled. Indeed, even while the war is in progress a 
few experimental centres are being established and it is hoped that before. this 
destructive war ends, the creative work of rehabilitation would be in full swing. 


II 


Rehabilitation of the war-disabled in India is yet in a nebulous state, 
though it has already appeared on the political horizon. To find out its actual 
shape or trend requires, indeed, a powerfully telescopic vision. This does not 
mean that the interests of the war veteran in general, and the disabled in 
particular have been completely neglected from the beginning. Soon after 
the last war, the Indian Soldiers’ Board was started as a non-official body 
charged with the function of providing employment and relief to ex-soldiers 
and their dependants. Gradually Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards 
were established and these were bureaucratically linked up with the parent 
body. The important functions of the District Soldiers’ Board are stated 
to be :—(1) To communicate information regarding employment, facilities for 
training for vocations and concessions open to discharged men, and maintain 
a register. (2) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers invalided out of the 
Indian Army for chronic diseases such as T. B., Leprosy, etc, 

Since neither the official nor the public showed any enthusiasm for 
constructive work the District Soldiers’ Board declined in importance, not 
even heard of in many places, and consequently the entire organization 
had to be ‘‘overhauled’’ in 1936. Meanwhile, the Indian Red Cross Society, 
started in India by the St. John Ambulance Association, had acquired some 
recognition by its charitable attention to the disabled soldiers. In 1920 a 
bill was passed to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society. Twoof the main 
objects of the Society are:—(1) Care of the sick and wounded of His 
Majesty’s Forces on active list or demobilized. (2) Provision of comforts 
and assistance to members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on active list or 
demobilized. 

In case of war the Indian Red Cross Society acts as an auxiliary to the 
Army Medical Service. It is claimed that the Society keeps contact with 
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discharged soldiers and sailors in their respective villages, and that those 
suffering from chronic diseases, tuberculosis, cardiac affections, ete. are 
given medical assistance and advice. To some extent the functions of the 
Red Cross Society and those of the District Soldiers’ Board overlap. This 
may be a reason why the latter declined in importance. However, when the 
Indian Soldiers’ Board was revised in 1936, it undertook to experiment with 
rural reconstruction work in military villages in the Punjab. For this purpose 
the Board invested about Rs. 30,000 within the three years ending 1939. If 
reports and press news can be taken at their face value, much useful work is 
being done by it in the promotion of rural reconstruction schemes. 

- The Board also maintains Employment Bureaus to find jobs for Indian 
ex-soldiers. A few visits to any of these will convince one that there is great 
scope for work. But unfortunately the Bureaus are worked in full military 
atmosphere and are over-ridden with men with no ‘‘vision’’. Investigations 
and observations of the working of this branch have led us to conclude 
that, though a few officers are quite enthusiastic and sympathetic, they are 
utterly helpless to re-establish the disabled soldier in any occupation as there 
are no agencies or centres in our country devoted to vocational therapy. 
We have been told that the disabled Indian ex-soldier has generally a high 
intelligence level and is alive to his responsibility, and if he is properly 
re-educated will function as a useful member of society. In the absence of 
such re-education disabled soldiers can only be engaged as servants and 
sweepers which is hardly fair to them—and as clerks if they have learnt to 
read and write fairly well. 

Moreover, while the crippled and partially disabled can perhaps be 
employed in at least menial occupations, the problem of the blinded in war 
cannot be tackled at all by the Ex-soldiers’ Employment Bureaus; for the case 
of the blinded requires special treatment and re-education. After long neglect 
of this issue, St. Dunstan’s Section of the War Purposes Fund was started by 
the Viceroy in 1989. Recently the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Indian War- 
Blinded was established with the help of Lt.-Col. Sir Clutha Mackenzie who 
was himself blinded in the last war. The Hostel is situated in Dehra Dun 
and ‘‘oceupies a six-acre site’. In September 1948, the Hostel contained 
12 trainees. . ‘‘The trainees’’, it is reported, ‘‘will be instructed in simple 
industries which they can carry on in their villages. Endeavours will be 
made to train them in the acquisition of a general capacity to take care of 
themselves, as far as possible, and participate in village activities of a 
recreational nature. In addition to giving training, the Centre will try to 
make home conditions of war-blinded satisfactory by giving financial 
assistance towards housing and cost of equipment for any trade they may 
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take up’’. ™ 

The trainees are taught village trades, spinning, weaving, newar, 
physical drill, Braille and typing. It is yet too early to say what progress has 
been made by the Hostel. Everything will depend on the personnel, the 
management and the type or types of training given. Even at the initial 
stages of the Hostel’s establishment, ‘‘a number of blinded men’’, it is com- 
plained, ‘‘had been discharged to their villages before they were reported to 
the Centre; and it has been no easy matter to persuade some of them to 
return’. Their unwillingness to return may be due to their unpleasant 
experiences in the Centre. It may also be due to the general tendency to dis- 
count government undertakings even before they are initiated because of the 
official spirit and red-tapism which usually dominate them. 

The problem of re-establishing in civil life the ex-soldiers generally is 
now receiving some attention by the Central and Provincial Governments, 
Among other plans the proposal for village settlements appears to have 
received the warmest approval. Ata recent meeting of the Rural Develop- 
ment Board, the Bombay Government’s plans for the settlement of ex-soldiers 
in selected villages, were unfolded. It is said that ‘‘in taking up rural recon- 
struction work, preference will be given to villages where a fair number of 
soldiers and their families are found.’’ We learn that already 20 villages in 
each of the two leading recruiting districts of Satara and Ratnagiri have been 
provisionally selected; and the possibilities of an all-round development of 
these villages with special reference to the problems of the returned soldier and 
his family are being explored. The Bombay Government are also considering 
*‘schemes for the training of ex-soldiers in agriculture and village industries, 
with special emphasis on demonstration parties, training in industrial schools, 
and financial assistance to trainees to set up business.’’ It appears that the 
Indian sepoy even while on service is being educated through pamphlets, 
lectures, gramophone records, broadcasts and films, and a programme of 
welfare work to take his hénourable place in the village after the war is 
over. * Thus the air is hamming with rehabilitation talks and plans, con- 
ferences and committees. The forces are being trained for the war and for 
peace simultaneously. It isa happy sign of the times that even while our 
men are crossing swords, they are being taught how to beat them into 
ploughshares. 


1 Indian Information, September 15, 1943. 
13 Tbid. 
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III 


The problem of the rehabilitation of the war-disabled in India requires 
special attention and study. It must first be clearly understood that rehabilita- 
tion does not mean mere giving of pension or compensation to the disabled. 
Rehabilitation means re-establishing the individual, as far as possible, in a 
gainful occupation by helping him in every scientific way to overcome his 
handicap. Weare here, of course, directly concerned with those whose 
disabilities are traceable to their services in war. Disabilities may be defined as 
physical or psychological incapacity which interferes with one’s pursuit of a 
normal occupation. A disabled person is somewhat cumbrously defined by 
the Inter-departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons in the following words: ‘‘A disabled person is a person 
who, on account of injury or disease of a character which is likely to last for 
more than six months, or on account of congenital deformity, is substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment of a kind generally suited 
to his age, previous experience, and qualifications.’’ ™® 

Two reasons seem to have influenced the neglect of the rehabilitation 
of the disabled generally in ancient and mediaeval India. One is the karma 
theory which condemns a man to his fate. The second is the want of scientific 
knowledge and apparatus necessary in the application of vocational therapy. 
Now that the one is rationally held and the other overcome there is no exense 
to neglect the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

We have given a brief sketch of the work undertaken in our country 
and abroad, towards solving the problem of the war-disabled. Since fresh 
schemes inspired by the appalling gravity of the situation are being contem- 
plated for the resettlement of the war-disabled and the returned soldiers it is 
well to study the scope and principles of rehabilitation with particular reference 
to the needs of the war-disabled in India. Though their needs are similar to 
those of the civilian disabled, it must be remembered that the former con- 
stitute a special class in that they have once been normal human beings drawn 
from diverse occupations and trained to a particular vocation and outlook, 
and for whose disability the state is to a great extent responsible. Apart from 
philanthropic considerations, if they are not reclaimed they will be an 
economic loss to the community as far as the productive resources of the 
country are concerned and form a liability as long as they live as mere con- 
sumers. Thus the problem of the rehabilitation of the war-disabled is a 
human-economic issue. 

The needs of the war-disabled fall under three heads with reference 
to the stage arrived at in the rehabilitation process :—(a) Medica] help; 
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(b) vocational re-education; and (¢) placement. The first refers to the physical 
rehabilitation while the latter two refer to the economic rehabilitation of the 
disabled. It is needless to mention that rehabilitation includes the care of 
the dependants of the disabled soldier during the period occupied by the latter's 
medical help and vocational re-education and until such time as he finds 4 
gainful employment. 

Medical Help.—As soon as a person is known to be disabled the first 
requirement is to remove him to a place, preferably a hospital in charge of an 
efficient staff and well equipped with modern chemical and surgical apparatus, 
If none such be near all available help should immediately be rendered accord- 
ing to the gravity of the wound, and the patient may later be removed to the 
hospital. We must here state, with as much emphasis as we can command, 
that treatment given instantly after an accident is much more important than 
the later stages of medical help; and we have witnessed civilian casualties 
due to bicycle and motor car accidents, railway mishaps, riots, ete., being 
rendered complicated and incurable by the mere neglect of the first stages of 
treatment. Such neglect might have been due either to the unavailability 
of immediate medical help or to the disgusting official form and routine one 
has to go through before giving medical help. However, it is worthwhile to 
remember that a stitch in time saves nine is as good a medical maxim as a 
sartorial one. After the war-disabled has been given immediate treatment 
and removed to the hospital, his case should be diagnosed by a Committee 
of Medical Men who will thereon recommend and direct curative measures 
to be adopted towards the recovery of the patient. Surgical operations should 
be performed, if necessary, and, wherever possible, wooden and rubber 
accessories and substitute limbs should be provided. 

Each case of disease and mutilation should be treated in special wards 
created for the purpose. If the patient’s affection is cardiac or due to patho- 
genic bacteria requiring residence in a sanatorium, he should be removed to 
such a place in his own interests as well as those of others. After the patient 
has fully recovered and is certified by the doctors to have done so he should 
be sent to the Convalescent Home where predominant attention should be paid 
to the nutrition and health of the individual. This Convalescent Home may 
be said to supply the post-hospital needs of the disabled, and though different 
from the hospital, yet is not entirely unrelated to it. Indeed, the doctors who 
have helped the invalid to recover from stage to stage, thus getting acquaint- 
ed at the same time with his psychological make-up and physical. needs, 
should visit him from time to time when he is a convalescent in the Home 
and supervise his physical rehabilitation, providing such recreation as may 
be suitable to or necessary for him. 
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After medical science and psycho-therapy have done their best to 
reclaim the disabled person, his physical rehabilitation may be said to be 
complete. Henceforward the stage of economic rehabilitation involving his 
vocational re-education and placement should begin. Before-he is passed on 
to the second stage in the rehabilition process it is better that his disability 
should be classified for purposes of determining the type. and extent of 
re-education needed or is possible. The following schedule of disability 
rates for the German war-disabled, as quoted by Kessler, will give an idea of 
how physiological and vocational disabilities are estimated :— 

4 Percent 
Loss of a Leg or an Arm 60 
Loss of a Leg below the Knee 40 
Loss of a Foot — 
Loss of the Forearm or entire Hand of the Arm used .. “60 
Loss of the Other Arm eee 40 


Loss of Three or More Fingers Including the Thumb 
of the Hand used ooo 35 


Loss of the other Hand eit 30 


Loss of Three or More Fingers Exclusive of the Thumb 
of the Hand used 30 


Loss of the Other Hand 25 
Loss of the Thumb only of the Hand used w +R 
Loss of the Entire Scalp 25 
Loss of or Total Blinding of One Eye 25 
Hemianopsia 40 
Loss of a Jaw or More than One-third Thereof 30 
‘Loss of the Palate 26 
Loss of all the Teeth ‘ 25 
Loss of Both Auricles 25 


Loss of Considerable Tissue of the Tongue, Causing 
Heavy Impediment of Speech vce 30 


Loss of the Larynx one 50 
Loss of the Entire Nose és 50 
_ Orena oui 30 


Facial Disfigurement, Making it Difficult to Consort 
with Others 


Loss of Both Testes or of the Male Organ _ 
Loss of the Uterus 30 
Loss of the Spleen or One Kidney 80 
Unnatural Anal Urinary or Intestinal Fistula 30° 
Loss of the Sphincter Ani; Severe Prolapse of Rectumes 30 
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It may be mentioned here that the percentage classification of dis- 
abilities given above may not satisfy the requirements of our own country, 
But it may be modified and applied to our war-disabled according to our own 
standards. It is a point which bears iteration that their classification should 
be made just before their discharge from the Convalescent Home. For, at 
this point so much percentage of disabilities will appear inevitable after 
treatment and convalescence, and with this percentage fixed the individual 
will have to start his economic career, of course, helped by the State. 

Vocational Re-education.—The fixing of the disability percentage will be 
the task of Experts in Vocational Therapy in consultation with the Committee 
of Medical Men. After the disability is fixed the Experts may : determine 
the type of re-education needed according to the history and requirements of 
each case, and specifically, with reference to the later placement oppor- 
tunities and preferences. In determining it special consideration should be 
given not only to the nature of the disability of each case but also to the 
possible reactions of such re-education on the health and mind of the disabled. 
Their age and inclinations are also powerful factors and no type of re-educa- 
tion should be laid down without taking these factors into consideration. The 
more advanced the age of a person at which disability happens the more diffi: 
cult it is to bring about his rehabilitation. To illustrate, blindness at the age 
of fifty is to a person who has had no general education much more serious 
than at the age of twenty; likewise, mutilation of the limbs, neurotic disorders, 
tuberculosis, etc. This means that determining the type of re-education, 
even after the disability percentage is fixed, is a very complicated issue and no 
standard as applicable to all can be laid down. Wecan only say that each 
case must be treated with full understanding and genuine sympathy. 

After the type of re-ducation has been determined and recommended, 
the disabled should be sent to their respective Training Centres. These 
Centres should be places where special methods of teaching the disabled 
have been evolved and applied. They may be given a course of general 
education first and may be taught simple arts and handicrafts. Music 
lessons and liberal education may also be given to the persons according 
to their aptitudes and receptive abilities. The curriculum of studies and 
courses should be built up by experienced men with a view to rehabilitate the 
personality of the disabled man as well as re-establish him in economic life. 
All available Government Training Centres and private technical institutions 
of repute should be utilized in addition to the new ones which may be started. 
But wherever existing training institutes are used, the prevailing systems of 
training therein should be modified so as to suit his requirements, For this 
purpose new departments may have to be created in them and new staff 
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appointed. Weshould discourage all attempts to install the disabled as 
apprentices in workshops and mills, whether private or Government owned; 
for these are run on commercial lines without adequate scientific methodology 
for imparting technical education to the handicapped. No institute or centre 
run purely on commercial lines will therefore be a good training place for 
them. 

As regards the period of training, no hard and fast rules can be fixed. 
The vocational re-education is not an affair which can be hurried through. 
The period of training depends on three factors:—(1) the ability of the 
training staff; (2) the nature and type of the disability to be overcome by 
the handicapped; and (3) also his will-power to do so. Where all the three 
factors are favourable the period may be expected to be short, running 
from six to twelve months; and where the factors are unfavourable the training 
may take a longer time running to more than a year or two, or even much 
longer. Any way, the training of the war-disabled requires much patience, 
time and energy. 

Placement.—The next important step, and the most difficult, is the 
satisfactory placement of the re-educated war-disabled in some gainful occu- 
pation. Indeed, the rehabilitation process cannot be said to have succeeded 
unless the disabled is helped in getting a suitable job. It is toa great extent 
true that the end and objective of rehabilitation is to provide him with some 
work which he can discharge as best he can, and which will constitute 
his independent means of livelihood. After he is ‘‘vocationally placed’’, his 
status will change from that of a mere relief receiver to that of an earner. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in placement is the prejudice 
prevailing in the competitive labour markets that the disabled person, 
for all his re-education, is comparatively inefficient. His disability generally 
gives the impression of his being an unproductive agent. And industrialists 
and other employers, who havt an eye on their returns, are naturally shy in 
engaging labour widely suspected to be inefficient and unproductive. We 
believe that this is a fairly justified fear of the employers. If the disability 
of the individual in no way hinders his efficient functioning as a productive 
agent, then the Government may take steps towards the preferential appoint- 
ment of such disabled. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation of the War- 
disabled rightly observes: ‘‘The scheme should not therefore try to create 
employment or preference for disabled persons regardless of their capacity to 
undertake the work required and of the need for efficiency in production; the 
aim should be to secure for the disabled their full share, within their 
capacity, of such employment as is ordinarily available. In this sense the 
8 
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scheme must not upset the industrial structure and must, in general, fit in 
with the normal methods of labour engagement’’.’* Wherever disability is 
proved and certified to be of such a nature as not to be a bar to efficiency, 
employment of the disabled may be compulsorily secured. But in cases where 
disability is a handicap to efficient functioning sheltered occupations may be 
started for the employment of such persons. This means that a schedule of 
industries should be prepared specially meant for employing them. 

The possibilities of starting agricultural and industrial settlements for 
the purpose of employing returned soldiers may be explored, with a view, 
particularly to meet the placement requirements and conditions of the 
disabled. Instead of starting new large scale or small seale agricultural 
settlements for them, it is better if these are absorbed in the already existing 
village systems of our country, by rent-free grants of land and loans to 
meet the initial out-lay on cattle, manure, seeds, etc. The great objection to 
the settlements or colonies of the war-disabled is that grouped together in 
numbers they will form a dismal company and an appalling sight to themselves 
and to others. We should not lose sight of the psychological reactions of such 
grouping. It is better to associate them, as far as possible with healthy, 
whole and vigorous human beings. In granting land to them, provision 
should be made against their capitalizing the land, or turning it into a 
sinecure by behaving as petty landlords. Such land should, of course, be 
inalienable and revert to the State in the event of their dying without heirs. 

One great principle which should be borne in mind in constructing 
schemes of employment to the war-disabled is, ‘‘redress, but not returns’’. 
That is, we should not expect to make profits out of the employment of 
the handicapped. It is more than what is aimed at if schemes of re-settlement 
and employment pay for themselves. May be, in some instances, the State 
will have even to subsidize and maintain such schemes. But it is no loss to 
the State to incur such expenditure. If war has to be carried on at any cost, 
should not rehabilitation of the disabled in war be undertaken at some cost at 
least? The costs of rehabilitation, properly viewed, should constitute a part 
of war costs. Hence, rehabilitation costs should form a necessary item of 
expenditure to be met by the exchequer. The Inter-Departmental Committee 
on the War-Disabled in England suggests that rehabilitation costs may also 
be supplemented in the case of juveniles, by grants from local educational 
bodies. We deprecate this encroachment on the finances of local educational 
bodies, so far as India is concerned, in view of the fact that India’s educa- 
tional budget, administered locally or centrally, is proverbially slender. The 
rehabilitation costs may be supplemented by grants from charitable institu- 

16 International Labour Review, July 1943, 
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tions and persons. The possibility of diverting religious endowments and 
revenues to the purpose of meeting the costs of rehabilitation should be 
explored. Our temples and mosques have huge capital resources which are 
a great asset to the country. The moneys of religious bodies cannot be better 
expended than on such rehabilitation schemes. What work will be more 
pleasing to God than the reclamation of His handicapped children! If we 
properly appeal to the religious sentiments of the Hindus and Muslims, it is 
our belief that there would be least resistance to such a proposal. We even 
except a spontaneous and abundant response. It will be given no sooner than 
asked. Once the work of rehabilitating is started, it may, in course of time, 
reach and embrace the disabled in other walks of life. 

The War has been in progress for the last four years. To us in India, 
it has brought many a calamity. What unknown horrors will follow 
this Armageddon we know not. Major Gen. G. Noble Molesworth, former 
Deputy Chief of Staff of India, in a speech to the East India Association, on 
October 5, 1943, revealed that up to last June 5,618 Indians have been killed, 
while 13,084 have been wounded. The number of wounded is by no means 
small, even if we take it as the modest estimate of a shy official. The question 
naturally arises: Is anything substantial being done towards the rehabilita- 
tion of these war-disabled? Alas, nothing! The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has been formed by the Allied Nations, with a 
view to ‘‘plan, co-ordinate, administer and arrange for the administration 
of measures for the relief of victims of war through the provision of food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter and other basic necessities and medical and other 
essential services.’’ It is disclosed that a Relief Pool has been created into 
which the United States will put about 1,500 million dollars while the other 
member countries are expected to contribute on a percentage basis of their 
national income with necessary adjustments. The details of the scheme and 
how far it applies to India are not known. On bebalf of India an official has 
signed the agreement without reference to the Legislative Assembly. Behind 
the scenes there appears to be much vacillation and secrecy. In spite of these 
cheerless indications we hope better and more specific schemes for rehabilita- 
tion will be soon evolved and the legions of the Indian war-disabled will not 
be ungratefully ignored. 











AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNAL DISHARMONY 
M. R, A, BAIG 


The bugbear of Indian social life is Hindu-Muslim disunity, which is badly exploited 
by interested parties for selfish political purposes. Mr. Baig, in this address which was 
recently delivered at the Tata School, considers our Social System, Separate Electorate and 
the lack of a real National Language and Script to be at the root of our communal dishar- 
mony. He calls attention, somewhat pungently though, to certain popular and provoking 
attitudes of “hidden Hinduism”, and makes a vigorous plea for self-decommunalization. 
His suggestions are constructively radical and deserve the serious consideration of all 
Indian patriots. 


Mr. Baig, who is associated with many progressive movements, is an ex-Sheriff of 
Bombay. 


{T\O give one’s views of the reasons for communal disharmony and to sug- 
l' gest methods to achieve unity is a task bristling with dangers and diffi- 
culties. If one surveys the political scene with special reference to the 
communal question the intense depression that is created is only increased 
by the conviction that everybody concerned is to blame and nobody at all is in- 
nocent. Brave, therefore, is he who essays this task. Furthermore, it is a 
problem with so many aspects, each of which is so mutually interdependent 
and interacting, that it requires careful study which few, and certainly not 
myself, have been able to give to it. Let me, therefore, at the very commence- 
ment safeguard myself by telling you that the views and suggestions I place 
before you are those that I have arrived at myself from my own very limited 
study and experience. I should also make it clear that I am discussing 
communal disharmony and not political freedom aud, therefore, I have not 
gone very deeply into the reasons for the present deadlock nor suggested any 
means of solving it. I am concerned only with communal harmony and 
disharmony. 

Now, to commence with, I object to the very phrase ‘‘The Communal 
Problem’’ for I suggest that there is no communal problem in the singular or 
All-India sense. The so-called communal problem is the sum of a number of 
local communal problems each of them being entirely. different and each, 
therefore, requiring an entirely different solution. In Bengal, for instance, 
the problem is largely agrarian, a problem between landlord and tenant 
which, by an unfortunate coincidence, falls into communal lines. It has also a 
rural-urban aspect. For instance, the overwhelming majority of the primary 
producers of jute in East Bengal are Muslims whereas the middiemen and 
the industrialists and all those who really reap the profits from jute are non- 
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Muslims. It is, therefore, fundamentally, an economic problem which: has: 
taken a communal aspect and its solution has absolutely nothing to do with 
religion and little to do with politics. Its solution depends on a reorganisation 
of the economic structure of Bengal by such means as the abolition of the per- 
manent settlement and also by ensuring that the primary producer while he 
reaps his jute reaps also the profit that is due to him. In the Punjab, on the 
other hand, it is a triangular problem—Hindu, Muslim and Sikh—which can 
only besolved by the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of the Punjab and no one'else. 

In the North-West Frontier Province and in Madras there is no com- 
munal problem for when a minority is less than 5 per cent it cannot claim to 
be considered a minority. Bombay is in much the same position. Muslims 
here are9 per cent and we can only exist, in spite of every possible safeguard, 
through the good-will of the majority. Assuming that the Hindu bears ill- 
will towards the Muslim, which is the basis of the Muslim communal case, 
the Hindu is in such a great majority that all the separate electorates in the 
world and even doubling our numbers in the Legislature through weightage, 
will not help us very much. Our only hope is to create amongst the Hindus 
the maximum amount of good-will towards the Muslims so that, as they advanee 
educationally, economically and in other ways, they take the Muslims along 
with them. One of the chief causes of communal disharmony has been that 
the Hindu has forged ahead leaving the Muslim behind. Communalism, as 
it is understood, is, therefore, against Muslim interests in Bombay; henee 
Muslims will be the greatest beneficiaries of nationalism. Conversely, com- 
munalism is in the interest of the Hindu majority and nationalism involves 
a certain amount of sacrifice on their part. 

I, therefore, consider it a fundamental mistake to think, so far as com- 
munal unity is concerned, on All-India terms. Fundamentally we are provin- 
cial and will be such constitutionally also since the new constitution to be 
forged we hope, after the war will certainly be based on residuary powers 
in the Provinces at the very least if not on even greater decentralisation. The 
Centre, therefore, is given up for all intents and purposes (however much the 
recent famine may have brought out India’s economic unity and the need of.a 
strong Central Government) and, in future, the centre of political gravity 
will be the Provinces. In fact one thing the recent famine has shown up is 
the weakness of the Centre which, incidentally, has its own lesson to those 
Muslims who are being constantly bluffed by the bogey of a Hindueridden 
Centre. The Centre will be so weak (and is so weak) that it matters little 
if it is all Hindu or all Muslim and if the League opinion can be appeased by 
a fifty-fifty Central Government, I would advise the Hindus to jump at it. 
While we are talking about the Muslim League Policy let me point out 
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how the League’s own policy proves my point, namely, that the communal 
problem cannot be settled on All-India lines. The League’s solution is Paki- 
stan; but what Pakistan solves I really do not know. There are 40 per cent 
of Hindus in the Pakistan areas and 20,000,000 Muslims in the non-Pakistan 
areas. Even assuming that there is an All-India communal problem, all that 
is achieved is that this problem is divided into two. In both these areas the 
problem will remain to be solved as much after Pakistan as before and if 
all kinds of guarantees and safeguards can be given to the minorities in the 
Pakistan areas, they can be equally given to the minorities in All-India. 
At any rate, why should the Hindu minority aecept from the Muslim majority 
what the Muslims themselves are not prepared to accept from the All-India 
Hindu majority? And as for the 20,000,000 Muslims left out of Pakistan, 
they are quietly jettisoned and forgotten. A most effective and satisfactory 
solution to a difficult problem ! What Pakistan does solve, however, is the 
Congress-League problem since, after Pakistan, the League will rule undis- 
turbed over Pakistan and the Congress over the rest. But what it does not 
solve is the Hindu-Muslim problem which, if anything, will become more 
acute. 

I also object very strongly indeed to the approach to the problem, 
which has become very prevalent lately, as a means of getting rid of the 
British. There is no doubt that we must get rid of the British and there is 
also no doubt that to do so communal unity is absolutely necessary. But 
communal unity is an end in itself and should be pursued irrespective of 
whether we get rid of the British or not. I am highly suspicious of those 
who are prepared to give all kinds of concessions to Muslim communalists in 
order to make them line up in an anti-British front because I am certain 
that as soon as the British problem has been solved their interest in the 
communal problem will also come to an end. Please, therefore, do not 
consider communal unity as,a means to an end but as an end in itseif 
irrespective of anything and everything else, 

Further, I deprecate the tendency, which is also very prevalent, of 
putting the whole blame for communal disharmony on British shoulders and 
then after saying ‘‘What can we do while the British are here to divide and 
rule’’ doing absolutely nothing at all. Iam afraid the British serve as a 
first class alibi for those who have done nothing for communal unity and in- 
tend to do nothing, but require something with which to appease their 
very guilty consciences. Do not consider for a moment that I do not 
consider the British guilty. If anybody has any doubts about their policy of 
divide and rule, let him read ‘‘The Communal Triangle’? by Ashok Mehta 
and Achut Patwardhan. This is a first class exposure of two sides of the 
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triangle, the British and the Muslim. But it is completely silent about the 
Hindu side which is, in my opinion, the most to blame. It is the most to 
blame for in the final analysis a minority dances to the tune played by the 
majority. If the majority is national the minority will be national, and if 
the minority is communal it is because the majority isso. Of this state of 
affairs, the British have taken the fullest advantage, and why should they 
not? The fault is ours and the responsibility of solving it is also ours; on 
our priority list of National Needs, Communal Unity and not Quit India 
should be the first. In fact, I may say that the Mahatma’s change of attitude 
from maintaining that communal unity must come first to that of the British 
must quit first, robbed the dynamic appeal of “‘Quit India’’ of Muslim 
support from the very start. 

Another unfortunate habit of ours is that of treating the symptoms 
rather than the disease; it is this more than anything else that explains our 
complete failure to solve this problem. The reasons for our differences have 
never been properly analysed and attacked at the very root. An outstanding 
example of this attitude is the recent agitation against the Pentangular 
Cricket Tournament. Every sensible person must condemn communal cricket 
but will stopping the Pentangular bring it to an end? Communal cricket 
will exist as long as there are communal gymkhanas, and as long as they 
exist it is natural that one gymkhana will play the other at various games. 
If the Hindu and Muslim gymkhanas play quietly on each other’s grounds, 
as they may do every week-end, nobody complains. But let them play at the 
Brabourne Stadium and protests are loudly made. Many, many of those who 
object to the Pentangular are themselves members of communal clubs, and 
few Hindus realise the tremendous set-back that has been given to national 
unity by the Congress Government and many prominent Congressmen being 
associated with the Hindu Swimming Bath at Chowpatty. Only the other 
day when arguing against Pakistan with some Muslim students, I was bluntly 
told ‘‘Why do you talk tous? Pakistan is a big matter. Let the Hindus 
first give a lead in small matters. Let them, for instance, close their 
‘*‘Pakistan’’ swimming bath and then we will discuss Pakistan.’’ Therefore 
if you wish communal sport to end, do not attack matches by gymkhanas 
but attack the gymkhanas themselves. There are many prominent Congress- 
men and alleged nationalists who are members of communal bodies of which 
we are aware. I have not, I am sorry to say, found public opinion focussed 
in their direction. 

The whole approach to Hindu-Muslim Unity is thus based on treating 
the symptoms rather than the disease. Take the cry of Congress-League 
Unity, Assuming that the League represents the Muslims, which it does not, 
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and assuming the implication inherent in this cry, that the Congress 
represents the Hindus, which it does not either, a Hindu-Muslim Pact may be 
arrived at and everybody will be happy. Buta Hindu-Muslim Paet is not 
Hindu-Muslim Unity for under a Pact Hindus will remain Hindus and Mus. 
lims will remain Muslims—both carefully watching each other for any infringe- 
ment of the Pact. The word we should use is National Unity which would 
make us cease thinking as Hindus and Muslims but as Indians, whatever our 
religion may be. 

This attitude cannot be brought about by half-a-dozen leaders, how- 
ever eminent and representative, sitting round a table and signing a joint 
document of which the very basis will inevitably be the preservation of the 
interests and existence of the signatories, their communities and their 
parties. It can only be brought about by a positive attempt of decommuna- 
lisation by every one of us in this room and outside. Few of us are doing 
this and most of us are trying for Congress-League Unity. But as long as we 
continue to do so, real communal unity will not be achieved. 

Vigorous self-decommunalisation is, therefore, the first step towards 
National Union but it is unfortunate that so little is actually being done in 
this direction. I am afraid I have to say that there is a distinct difference 
between Hindu Nationalism and Muslim Nationalism. I have found Muslim 
Nationalism to be first pro-Hindu-Muslim Unity and then, if anything, anti- 
British. Hindu Nationalists are first anti-British, and Hindu-Muslim Unity 
is generally grouped in their minds with anti-untouchability, prohibition and 
other desirable reforms. Many, many Hindus, quite sincerely believe that 
they can remain Hindu in thought, culture, appearance and habits and yet be 
nationalists. There is a widely prevalent belief that Hindus are Indians and 
Muslims Muslims. Of course, neither the Hindus nor Muslims as such are 
Indians, and nothing should be Indian that is not partly Hindu and partly 
Muslim. 

Let me give you some examples. If you refer to Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, you will call him a Bengalee. But if you refer to Mr.:Fazul Haq, 
you automatically call him a Bengalee Muslim. Why? They are ‘both 
Bengalees, and this is even more strange since the Muslims are in a majority in 
Bengal and, if anything, they should be Bengalees, and the Hindu, the extra. 
Let.me give you another case. Recently, a new Dewan was appointed in 
Cuteh. A few months ago when he was in Bombay a very prominent Cutchee, 
very popular in Nationalist circles, called on him. The Dewan in the course 
of conversation stated that during his next visit to Bombay, he would like to 
meet some Cutchees of Bombay. <A few weeks ago he came and a party was 
held in his honour. The Dewan found that only Hindus had been invited, and 
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asked why that was so? His host was astonished. ‘‘But you said you 
wanted to meet Cutchees, you did not say Muslim.’’ But are not the 
Muslims of Cutch Cutchees ? Mr. Meherally isa Cutchee and sois Mr. Jinnah. 
How can you blame anyone thinking himself a Muslim first as long as this 
attitude persists. It occurs even in business relations. The Devkaran Nanji 
Bank is considered an ‘‘Indian’’ Bank. But the Habib Bank is a ‘‘Muslim’’ 
Bank. Even the Tatas, in the minds of most people, are still a ‘*Parsee’’ 
firm. But the Birlas or Dalmias, who very probably do not employ a 
single non-Hindu, are ‘‘National’’ enterprises. Do not think that I have 
given isolated cases. This attitude that the Hindu is an Indian and the 
Muslim is a Muslim is more the ‘rule than the exception and its existence 
is one of the prime causes of communal disharmony, 

If, therefore, we want national unity we must have a clear under- 
standing of nationalism. I have said earlier that the chief characteristic of 
Hindu Nationalism is anti-Britishism. Iam afraid that in the majority of 
cases it is the only characteristic. Anti-Britishism is undoubtedly an in- 
evitable and even a healthy manifestation of nationalism but it is not nation- 
alism, Nationalism should be Indianism as opposed to Hinduism or Mus- 
limism and that is the one thing it really is not. That is why nationalism is 
so suspect amongst Muslims. Muslims would have no objection to Indianism 
but they strongly object to hidden-Hinduism. 

Let me give youa case. For years there has been in Bombay the 
Grain Dealers’ Association of over 2,000 members of which I do not think a 
single one was a Muslim. Yet this Association was a strongly nationalist 
organisation. It was affiliated to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and it was 
one of the props of the Congress. Its Committee were all Congressmen and 
from every point of view it was a strong nationalist body. But was it? All that 
it was was a Hindu anti-British body and nothing else. Came rationing, and 
’ Government decided to deal with the grain dealers through the Association, 
This meant that the Muslim grain dealers would have been left entirely out 
of the rationing scheme. Some of them came to me, and I convened a 
meeting of them and formed (and you cannot blame us) a Muslim Grain 
Dealers’ Association. I then took them to Mr. Gorwalla and got the Associa- 
tion recognised, and later we were given our full quota of ration shops. 
There are nearly 400 Muslim grain dealers in Bombay, the very existence of 
which the nationalist association was blissfully unaware. Once the Muslims 
were organised and had their quota of ration shops, I spoke to Mr. Rattansey 
Devji and suggested that we bring the leaders of the two Associations together. 
This we did and amidst great cordiality and Hindu-Muslim brotherhood, we 
have formed a Grain Dealers’ Federation which, I am glad to say, is working 
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as one body without the slighest trace of Hindu-Muslim feeling. Now it has 
become a national body but it is not one Association but a Federation, the 
larger half of which is Hindu in composition and the smaller half Muslim in 
name and composition. We hope eventually to make it into one Association 
but the point is that all these years the Hindus, while they considered them- 
selves perfectly nationa!, made not the slightesi attempt to associate anybody 
except Hindus with them. You will say that nothing prevented the Muslims 
from joining. True, nothing prevents them joining the Congress but while 
certain attitudes exist, they just don’t. 

Let me give another case. The other day I read that Mr. K. M. Munshi 
had been elected President of a Committee to write a History of India. On 
this Committee there was not a single Muslim name. I wonder what kind of 
Indian History they are going to write, yet I am sure that they are perfectly 
satisfied with their own composition. Take the case of the Maharashtra 
University Committee. Here is another glaring example of considering 
Hindus as Maharashtrians and Muslims merely as Muslim. In spite of there 
being thousands and thousands of Muslims in Maharashtra, even with 
Marathi as their mother tongue, not a single Muslim was appointed on the 
Committee till loud protests were made when one was hurriedly nominated 
some weeks after the Committee was announced. Please forgive me giving 
so many examples but theories are based on data and the data to prove my 
point is overwhelming. It isthis attitude which I refer to as hidden-Hinduism 
and it is this attitude that keeps communal disharmony alive. Be careful, 
therefore, of your use of the word ‘‘national’’. No hundred percent Hindu 
or Muslim, however patriotic or anti-British he may be, is a nationalist. A 
nationalist is one who thinks of India as a nation and who is an Indian first 
and last. How many of our national Leaders stand this test ? 

I have spoken of the need to decommunalise ourselves. Here again 
let us attack the disease and not the symptom. What is it that makes 
us communal? I do not believe that it is our different religions. It is our 
social system that is to blame. We are not even Hindus and Muslims, for our 
social system has divided us into a thousand distinct ethnological groups quite 
apart from our large provincial divisions. Khojas marry Khojas and are 
Khojas first and last. Bhatias marry Bhatias and are Bhatias first and last. 
This creates a strong exclusive mentality so well brought out by the tremen- 
dous nepotism that is such a glaring feature of our life. Fundamentally, few 
people are ‘‘anti’’ anybody else but the social system, and the joint family 
system in particular, makes them so ‘‘pro’’ themselves that they have no time 
for anybody else. We are nepotistic rather than communal and a very large 
part of what is considered as communalism is nepotism pure and simple, The 
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solution, therefore, is not social reform, which again treats the symptom, but 
to attack the disease which is our many, many distinct ethnological groups. 
These must be shattered before any real national union can take place, and 
the only remedy I can see is inter-marriage. In no other country in the 
world could one seriously put this forward as a national need since marriage 
is essentially a personal affair and you cannot dictate or command that one 
person should fall in love with a member of another community. In India, 
fortunately, marriages based on love are still rare and arranged marriages the 
general rule. If, therefore, once inter-marriage is generally advocated, 
thousands of such marriages could be arranged with little difficulty. By 
inter-marriage I do not mean only Hindu-Muslim marriages; I fully realise 
these would be more difficult, but Hindu-Hindu and Muslim-Muslim inter- 
marriage is vitally necessary. Bhatia and Lohana, Jat and Rajput, Gujerati 
and Maharatta, Brahmin and non-Brahmin, Khoja and non-Khoja, Shia and 
Sunni and soon. Just see what happens in other countries of the world. 
Let us take England. <A young Scot leaves Scotland and settles in London. 
In all probability he will meet some nice English girl down there and marry 
her; so will his son and soon that family is neither English nor Scottish but 
British of Scot extraction. 

In India, on the other hand, there are Gujerati merchants settled for 
generations in Madras and Sindhi merchants settled in Bombay. Yet, every 
generation will go back for his wife not only to his Province but, perhaps, to 
the very village he came from originally. It is this sort of thing that keeps us 
in such distinct ethnological groups. It is absolutely ridiculous that in 1944 
two young Hindus or Muslims living, perhaps, next door to each other, 
should not be allowed to marry but must go miles and miles away to find 
their respective wives or husbands. What we need are Indian families of 
Gujerati or Maharatta or Punjabi extraction. India, today, is a basket of 
eggs, and as long as we remain in different shells it matters little how 
much these shells are in contact with each other in the same basket. What 
we have to do is to break the shells that keep us as many different eggs. And 
this is only possible through inter-marriage and I place this before you not 
as an ideal but as a serious and perfectly practicable proposition. 

As we are divided and sub-divided by our social system so are we divided 
by the many languages we speak; another vital need therefore is an All-India 
language. A very interesting symposium called the ‘‘National Language of 
India’’ edited by Dr. Z. A. Ahmad has been published by Kitabistan and I 
would advise you all to read it. The general concensus of opinion is that the 
language, loosely known as Hindustani, has a 75% common vocabulary whether 
spoken by Muslims or Hindus. Muslims use more Persian and Hindas use 
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more words of Sanskrit origin but 75% of the vocabulary iscommon. It is 
also admitted that while this language is known as Hindustani, few use this 
term. The Muslims call it Urdu and the Hindus call it Hindi. 

I believe that the use of names such as Hindi and Hindustani 
is a great psychological mistake. Urdu is a national language evolved 
through years of Hindu and Muslim cultural contact and, as stated by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is essentially an Indian language and has no place out- 
side. If, therefore, it is considered that there are too many Persian words, 
the solution is to lessen them and to introduce more Sanskrit words. To state 
it differently the opposite of Persianized Urdu should not be Sanskritized 
Hindi but Sanskritized Urdu. Even in writing, Urdu could be written 
in either Persian or Nagari Script. But the word Urdu should be retained and 
the murder of this word, for it is virtually murdered, constitutes a great 
psychological set-back to national unity. Even Mahatma Gandhi neatly 
dropped Urdu in inventing the phrase Hindi-Hindustani. I believe very 
strongly that the word Urdu should be used to describe the national language 
but if people cannot bring themselves to use this word, then Jet us drop both 
Urdu and Hindi and use Hindustani. Unfortunately the word Hindi is being 
brought more and more into use and this word is, frankly, a constant irritant 
to Muslim opinion. 

I have, of course, been dealing so far with our fairly common spoken 
language. When we come to the written language we are, of course, imme- 
diately faced by the script problem. The concensus of opinion in the sympo- 
sium was that both scripts should be taught and either used in accordance to 
the preference of the writer. This is a decision based on evasion and is 
therefore very unsatisfactory. Just imagine the strain to which the child is 
exposed. He will have to learn his provincial seript, then Persian and Deva- 
nagari and, when he goes in for higher education, the Roman script. I believe 
the solution lies in adopting an adapted Roman script both for our national 
as wel] as our provincial languages. We will never have a real national 
language as long as it is in two scripts; for, Muslims will only use one and 
the Hindus the other, and in a national language we must understand not only 
what the other speaks but also what he writes. Roman script, scientifically 
adapted to Indian conditions, will enable a basic natural language to crystal. 
lise; it will facilitate inter-provincial cultural contacts since, if we can at 
least read the other provincial languages, we can more easily pick up a 
working knowledge; and finally Roman script will make easy the learning 
of English without which no higher education is possible, and which will be 
absolutely necessary in the very small world that will emerge after this war. 
Another great advantage of this script will be that it will pave the way fo 
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mass literacy. In order to print Hindustani or Urdu it requires 650 matrices 
in the Persian or Arabic script. Nagari necessitates 350 matrices but the 
Roman script will require only 60. Our many languages are, therefore, a 
very definite cause of our disharmony and I put forward for a solution Urdu 
as the national language written in an adapted Roman script which should also 
be the script for our provincial languages. For the sake of compromise, 
however, I would be prepared to drop the word ‘‘Urdu’’ and accept 
‘‘Hindustani’’ but, under no circumstances, ‘‘Hindi’’. 

I have so far dealt with the social system and with language and I now 
come to politics. While it is not religion but our social system that is to blame 
for our communal differences, it is neither religion, nor our social system 
nor communal differences that is to blame for our political differences. Let 
us consider for a minute the functions of a Government. Its functions are 
best brought out by its departments. The departments of the Bombay 
Government are as follows:—Political: and Services, Finance, Finance 
(Supply), Revenue, Home, Legal, General and Public Works. Now neither 
the most orthodox Brahmin nor the most fanatical Muslim can evolve a 
communal policy with regard to say the P. W. D. or Revenue or Law and Order 
or Finance. It is true that the communal question would arise in Education 
and the Services but both these points could easily be met. 

We have political differences because we have political parties on a 
communal basis and this is due’to one reason and one reason alone, and that 
is separate electorates. A separate political party is a natural corollary to 
separate electorates and when that separate party is in opposition its duty is 
to oppose. But its opposition is not due to communal differences but to 
party differences which is very different indeed. This is the disease in our 
body politic, and all the safeguards, guarantees, pacts and resolutions are 
merely treatments of the symptoms. National Unity is impossible as long as 
separate electorates exist and every possible attempt must be made, and no 
cost is too high, to get the Muslims into joint electorates. As things are, noth- 
ing is being done to give the Muslims any faith at all in joint electorates or 
to feel that under them any Muslims that remotely represent them will ever 
be returned. 

Some of you will immediately point to Mr. Masani and to Mr. Meher- 
ally. With all respects, Mr. Masani’s election as Mayor is not due to joint 
electorates but due to reservation of seats. While he is in every way fully 
fitted to be the first citizen of Bombay, he is so to-day because he is a Parsee, 
whose turn it was, and the only Parsee available in the Congress Municipal 
Party. Mr. Meherally is a typical example of my point that there is a diff- 
erence between Muslim nationalism and Hindu nationalism. Mr, Meherally 
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is an Indian first and last but, apart from the relations and personal friends, 
has no roots in and little contact with the Muslim masses. In his last election 
he got, I believe, 80 Muslim votes. Many of his colleagues, on the other 
hand, have only roots in the Hindu masses and have no thoughts or contacts 
outside. He is, | am proud to say, an Indian. They are Hindus who have 
signed the Congress Pledge and that is the utmost that can be said of them. 

Do not, however, imagine that I brand all Hindus thus. Many, many 
Hindus, especially the younger ones who think entirely on economic lines, 
and such as those who belong to Mr. Masani’s group, are Indians first and last 
and have no trace of Hinduism in them. Neither are all nationalist Muslims 
like Mr. Meherally. There is today, in Bombay, a Muslim journalist who 
holds a Congress seat in the Assembly who is daily advocating in his paper a 
Government of Allah under which all Hindus will either have to be converted 
or else penalised. How such a person is allowed to remain in the Congress 
I really do not know. But, I repeat, after giving this matter every considera- 
tion, that the average nationalist Muslim is as much nationalist as anti- 
British and least of all communal whereas the average Nationalist Hindu is 
primarily anti-British, secondly communal and lastly national. This has 
given nationalism a Hindu atmosphere and contributes greatly to communal 
disharmony. 

Every attempt must, therefore, be made to introduce joint electorates 
and, however difficult it may be and however long it may take, you may rest 
assured that in spite of a thousand Congress-League Pacts until there are 
joint electorates there will not be national union. This necessitates great 
broad-mindedness and statesmanship from members of the major community, 
qualities completely absent in past negotiations. The plan that holds the 
field is joint electorates with reservation of seats of which a variation was the 
Scheme known as the Mohomed Ali Formula under which there would be 
joint electorates with reservation of seats but with the proviso that no can- 
didate would be declared elected unless he had secured 40% of the votes cast 
by his own community, and secondly, at least 5% of the votes cast by other 
communities wherever he was in a minority of 10 or less per cent, and 10% 
votes where he was in a larger minority or in a majority. This scheme, very 
fair on the surface since the Muslims are guaranteed as many seats as their 
numbers justify, is however regarded by the Muslims with intense suspicion 
and I am very doubtful whether they will under the present circumstances 
agree. ‘‘The whole object of election’’, say the Muslims, ‘‘is to send to the 
Legislature a representative. Muslims may be returned but whom will they 
represent? In the average electorate Hindus predominate and the Muslim 
returned will be their representative and not ours,’’ Such an argument has 
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some substance in a province such as Bombay but what about the Muslim 
majority provinces such as the Punjab and the North West Frontier ? I can see 
no possible objection on the part of the Muslims to the introduction of joint 
electorates in the Muslim majority provinces and if the problem is, as I have 
suggested, tackled on a purely provincial basis and if the Congress and 
League High Commands keep their heavy hands off, it is quite possible that 
the local leaders would come to a perfectly satisfactory arrangement which, 
after all, is theirs and nobody else’s business. 

Now what about the Muslim minority provinces? The Muslim fear here 
undoubtedly holds good. I have already referred to Mr. Meherally’s election. 
The Muslims should be proud of him and nothing that he will do will be against 
Muslims and everything that he will do will be for the benefit of the Muslims 
as much as anybody else. But with the wide gulf that separates the Hindu 
and Muslim masses, which not even hunger has been able to bridge, you cannot 
blame the Muslims for not considering anyone, however competent, who has 
been elected on practically entirely a Hindu vote as a Muslim representative. 
The plain fact is that as long as we are Hindus and Muslims, the minority is 
entitled to representatives who will advocate the minority’s point of view. 
Under joint electorates they fear that the elected representatives will advocate 
only the majority point of view; their fears must be met since joint eletorates 
can be introduced only with their agreement and not by force. To meet this 
fear I have a suggestion to make which is very simple and that is to give the 
Muslims two votes. This may sound startling and even unfair at first sight, 
but my suggestion is that in the general constituencies everybody should vote 
and that in addition there should be special Muslim constituencies in accord- 
ance with their numbers. That is, the Muslim constituencies will be supple- 
mentary and not complementary. By thisscheme Muslims are guaranteed 
their proportional number of representatives of their own choosing and have, 
in addition a chance of increasing their number through the general elector- 
ate. But against this privilege they must be prepared to give up weightage. 

There is nothing new in this suggestion except that it will be applied 
to Muslims and not to special interests. Every member of the University 
Senate and of the Merchants’ Chamber, to give two examples, already have 
two votes; so I cannot see any great objection to giving Muslims two votes. 
On the other hand, there will be the great advantage in getting them into 
joint electorates. This will be a good test for the Hindus also; if they play 
the game fairly and a sufficient number of Muslims are returned, then the fear 
of joint electorates will prove to be false, and we will be in a position to take 
the next step. Some communal Hindus may say that by this means the 
Muslims may get more seats than their numbers warrant, The answer to 
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this is that provided the extra Muslims are returned from a joint electorate 
what does it matter? They are, technically, representatives of both Hindus 
and Muslims and, if anything more of the Hindus. 

I fully realise that my suggestion is in no sense a solution and might 
well be said to have the vices of both systems and the virtues of neither. 
This, actually, is the only reason why it might be considered at all as I will 
attempt to explain. At present there seems to be no reason whatsoever why 
Muslims should give up separate electorates. There are, on the other hand, 
many reasons why they should retain them. First, there is the open en- 
couragement to the League’s attitude given by the British Government and the 
repeated assurances given to them couched in such language as to encourage 
them to “‘stick to their guns’’ provided, of course, that those ‘‘guns’’ are 
pointed at the Congress. Listen, for instance, to the stirring words of 
Mr. Churchill. After a long diatribe against the Congress in Parliament on 
September 10, last year, he said :— 

‘Outside that party, and fundamentally opposed to it, are 90 
million Muslims in British India who have their rights of self-expres- 
a It is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party has no 
influence whatever with the martial races on whom the defence of 
India, apart from the British forces, largely depends. Many of these 
races are divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs from the Hindu 
Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them, nor shall they 
ever be against their will so subjugated.’’ 

I have described Mr. Churchill’s words as stirring and 1 think it is a 
correct description. If such words do not ‘‘stir’’ disharmony none will. If 
they are not an open invitation to intransigence and separatism, I do not 
understand English. Secondly, there is the tragic history of past communal 
negotiations and the criminal stupidity of Hindu Leaders. The tragedy is 
heightened by the fact that in many of these negotiations Mr. Jinnah was the 
chief advocate of joint electorates and his experiences are fresh in his mind. 
I would advise political students to study the proceedings of the All Parties 
National Convention at Calcutta over 15 years ago at which the Muslims were 
prepared to accept joint electorates, which broke down on the issue whether 
the Muslims should have 334% or 80% of seats in the Central Legislature, and 
the negotiations in London which preceded the Communal Award. A study 
of such negotiations will give political students a greater sympatby for the 
Muslim case. It must be recognised that though Mr. Jinnah has, today, lost 
all sense of proportion, he is largely what some criminally stupid Hindu 
leaders have made him. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that separate electorates have built up 
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their own vested interests. The members of the Muslim political caucus that 
controls Muslim politics are entirely dependent on separate electorates for 
their return to the Central and Provincial Legislatures and fully realise that 
under any system of joint electorates, an entirely different type of Muslim 
will be returned. Therefore, they will be very careful not to adopt any 
measure in which there is the slightest risk of self-liquidation. 

Under my scheme their position is secure but side by side with the 
‘‘viee’’ of separate electorate is the ‘‘virtue’’”’ of joint electorate. Therefore, 
while it is no solution, I claim that it is an advance on the present position. 
Apart from constituting electorates in which Hindus will have to canvass 
Muslim votes—an excellent brake on their communalism—it will greatly 
stimulate nationalism amongst the Muslims. In the final analysis Muslim 
nationalism is the solution to Muslim communalism but today few politi- 
cally minded Muslims can be national or socialist minded and yet hope to be 
returned from a communal electorate. Whether even this scheme will be 
accepted I cannot say but the fact that Muslims are guaranteed represent- 
atives of their own choosing in accordance with their numbers and, in 
addition, not only the opportunity of increasing their numbers but also of 
being able to use their votes to return those Hindus whom they find more 
sympathetic, are advantages which merit serious consideration. 

I have now given you what I consider the three main reasons for com- 
munal disharmony or, as I would prefer to term it, lack of national union. 
These are our Social System which is National Enemy No. 1; Separate Elec- 
torates and the lack of a real National Language and Script. These are 
questions which lie at the very roots of our way of life and to dig them out 
we will have to dig deep. What about the questions that lie on the surface? 
Never dismiss a point as being just superficial. It is the superficial that the 
eye sees first and the brain grasps the most easily. Therefore, it is with no 
hesitation nor apology that I now deal with the superficial. I have already 
referred to the Hindu Swimming Bath. I would like to refer to it in greater 
detail. As far as Bombay is concerned, the Congress Government while in 
power passed no Act which was remotely anti-Muslim. They, however, made 
many mistakes in detail and there was, undoubtedly, a certain amount of 
nepotism. Their greatest mistake was not forming a Coalition Government— 
even this profound mistake pales into insignificance, as far as the public is 
eoncerned—but giving land for this Bath and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel per- 
forming the opening cermony. It is all very well asking the Muslims to 
cease being communal but what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Even to-day a very prominent Congressman, who is I believe still 
in jail, is the Honorary Treasurer. His resigning from the Swimming Bath 
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Committee will do more for his country than spending the rest of his life 
in jail. 

Another superficial question about which I hold strong views is the 
question of dress. I can see no reason why people, who need not do it, cling 
to denominational dress. Let me tell you that I feel much more comfortable 
talking to a Hindu in trousers than in a dhoti or to a bareheaded Muslim to 
one wearing a fez. Just think what happens in our mind as we go down 
any main street. We see two Parsee ladies standing before a shop window; 
a Borah is standing at the door of his shop; three Hindu clerks are walking 
along, and soon. As long as this mental census goes on, we cannot help but 
think on communal lines and communal,thinking is the father of communal 
disharmony. Have you ever seen a photo of the Congress: Cabinet? Because 
they are dressed differently, the two figures that stand out are Dr. Gilder and 
Mr. Nurie. All this is very unhealthy. Long before we can have a common 
identity or ideology, we must, at least, have some degree of common appear- 
ance and if you ask me to make a list of single factors that will contribute to 
national union, very high in the list will be a pair of trousers. Of course, 
I fully realise that in a country in which every anna counts, trousers are 
ruled out by considerations of cost alone. But what about those of us who can 
afford to drop denominational dress? I believe that they should do so. 1 
am convinced that it will make a great psychological difference. 

Another plea I should like to make is for more understanding of other 
peoples’ objections and a positive attempt to meet those objections. Let me 
give you a case which is, perhaps, unimportant. Take the singing of Bande 
Mataram. Though this song originally appeared in an anti-Muslim book 
and in fact was the anthem of those who went to drive out Muslims from 
Bengal, I fully realise that not one per cent of those who sing it even know 
this fact and all sincerely regard it as a true National Anthem. I also 
realise that not one per cent of Muslims were aware of the origin of the song 
or objected to it. But this is no longer so. Thanks to Muslim League 
propaganda, every Muslim considers Bande Mataram anti-Muslim. Then’ 
why should we not drop it? We are prepared to die for our country; we are 
prepared to go to jail for years and years for our country; but we are not 
prepared to stop singing Bande Mataram. Where is our sense of proportion! 
Just imagine what the psychological effect would be if the Congress stated 
that in view of Muslim objection they would gladly drop Bande Mataram 

and adopt say Hindusthan Hamara which has the supreme advantage of 
having been written by a Muslim. 

Now I have asked you to be clear in your mind about the word 
‘‘national’’. I also ask you to be clear in your mind about the word 
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‘‘majority’’. Let me tell you at once that I do not agree with those who say 
that democracy is unsuited to India. The greatest good of the greatest 
number can be the only basis for any action, and likewise the rule of the 
majority the only rule. But what is meant by ‘‘majority’’? Obviously, a 
major cross-section of the people and that is the whole point. The majority 
should be horizontal and not vertical, and the whole trouble in India is that 
the majority is vertical. In India, therefore, the greatest good of the greatest 
number should mean thé greatest good of the greatest cross-section. It is 
because of the vertical aspect that majority rule has become Hindu rule and 
there is so much of what I have described as hidden-Hinduism in democracy. 
The Mahasabha, for instance, is technically correct, indeed, in saying that 
since the Hindus are in a majority, what is for the good of the Hindus is 
good for India and is perfectly democratic according to accepted standards. 
The fear of the vertical majority is another of the chief causes of communal 
disharmony. When you talk of democracy, therefore, remember that it 
means the greatest good of the greatest cross-section and not the greatest 
good of the greatest community. 

This, of course, is for the Hindus to remember but what about the 
Muslims? Muslims should remember that the vertical majority is the direct 
corollary of separate electorates and the fact that it operates against the 
Muslims is an argument in favour of joint electorates. There is little use in say- 
ing that democracy is unsuited to India, meaning thereby that it is unsuited 
to the Muslims of India. Itis -for the Muslims to make democracy suitable 
by converting the dreaded majority from vertical to horizontal through joint 
electorates. The cross-section can only be reached through electorates. 
One method of forming the cross-section that has been suggested and is, 
in some quarters, actually being canvassed, is the Statutory Coalition. As 
long as we have our vertical divisions, I quite agree that a coalition govern- 
ment is the obvious remedy, but I am against making the coalition statutory. 
We should refuse to assume that vertical divisions will continue for all time 
and the coalition should be considered as making the best of a bad job. It 
is, therefore, essentially a make-shift and a temporary expedient. To make 
it statutory would stabilise and perpetuate, even statutorily, a situation we 
wish gradually to bring to an end. 

There is a greater objection still. While, at first sight, a statutory 
coalition would appear to lessen communalism through the formation of a 
joint government, it might actually increase it. If a coalition government is 
statutory, it means that no government can be formed till the minority agrees 
to join it. This places too great a weapon in the hands of the minority. By 
holding up the formation of the government till their demands are met, a 
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minority can make the most exaggerated demands, and, even after the 
formation of the government, can constantly hold over the heads of the majo- 
rity the threat of resignation till their demands are granted. To reduce it 
to the absurd, the 5% Muslims of Madras and the 5% Hindus of the North 
West Frontier Province could dictate any terms they like to the 95% majority. 
I do not say that this is likely to happen but it is by no means beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Therefore, while agreeing that as long as separate 
electorates exist, there should be coalition governments, I believe that the 
coalition should be by convention and not by statute. 

My last point which some will, perhaps, consider to be the most im- 
portant, is the economic aspect. Economically, the first thought of both the 
Hindus and Muslims is bread, and the only difference seems to be that the 
Hindus blame the British and the Muslims blame the Hindus for the lack of 
it. A good government, which will raise the economic position and the 
standard of living of the masses is, of course, the solution and this can only 
be on a national basis. For instance, only debt redemption and cheap credit will 
considerably improve the position; for, the Hindu Bania andthe Muslim Pathan 
have contributed as much as anybody to communal disharmony. But, as I have 
already said, all this can only be on a National or All-India or All-Provin- 
cial basis. It has no communal aspect, though it can bring about great com- 
munal reactions for the good. 

But communal disharmony is, unfortunately, common among the 
middle-class, and though the middle-class is microscopic, due to our social 
and ethnological differences, the masses more naturally follow their own middle- 
class. Politically they have no other alternative owing to the existence of 
separate electorates. The Muslim middle-class is, economically behind the 
Hindu middle-class, and this is a problem to which I have devoted some 
special study. My conelusion is it is largely the Muslims’ own fault that 
they are behind, and the remedy is for the Muslims themselves to be more 
commercial minded. Business firms may belong to members of certain 
communities but business is becoming more and more joint-stock; and 
assuming that Messrs. Walchand & Co. is entirely Hindu and that even the 
Managing Agency Firm of Tata Sons is predominantly Parsee, any Muslim can 
share in their activities and prosperity by buying shares of their companies. 
But a communal case exists in the sphere of employment. While I have come 
across no Muslim who does not employ Hindus, there are hundreds and hundreds 
of Hindu firms which do not employ a single Muslim. This is wrong and it is 
a reason why these firms are, in Muslim eyes, Hindu firms instead of busi- 
ness firms of whom the proprietors or managers are Hindus. I realise the diff- 
culty of finding suitable Muslims for mercantile posts.. But it is a question 
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of supply and demand. There is practically no demand and hence the supply 
is small. Let there be a positive demand and, if not immediately, very soon 
there will be adequate supply. Greater employment of Muslims by Hindus 
will contribute much to communal harmony amongst the middle-class, which 
in turn, will for certain influence the masses very quickly. 

Now to conclude. I have placed before you what are my personal 
views on this very difficult and highly controversial question and, perhaps, I 
have emphasised what others would not and have left out what others would 
emphasise. This is inevitable in any personal approach. Let me now pings 
before you the conclusions I have arrived at:— 

I believe that, as a first step, we should develop and encourage healthy 
provincialism. If it is said that there is no such thing as an Indian, there is 
certainly no such thing as a Hindu or Muslim either. The whole concept of 
@ Hindu nation and a Muslim nation is false. But there are, undoubtedly, 
such people as Bengalees, Gujeratis, Maharashtrians, etc., which include 
people of all faiths. We should, I suggest, develop this tendency. Some 
may say that by encouraging provincialism, instead of a Hindu-Muslim pro- 

‘blem we shall have a dozen inter-provincial problems. I do not think so. If 
we can make Mr. Fazlul Haq and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee into good 
Bengalees first and Mr. K. M. Munshi and Sir Sultan Chinoy into good 
Gujeratis first, to make them into good Indians it will be comparatively 
simple. It is the first river that is difficult to cross. Moreover, geographical 
and cultural patriotism is never so strong as ethnological patriotism and the 
former can be extended; the latter cannot. 

Consider how little we in Bombay have exploited the Gujerati langu- 
age. Itis the mother tongue of the Jains, Bhatias, Lohanas and all the 
Hindus of Gujerat; it is the mother tongue of the Khojas, Bohras, Memons 
and several other Muslim communities of Gujerat, and it is the mother tongue 
of the Parsees. Have we ever tried to bring together the Gujerati-speaking 
people? We have in Bombay a great Gujerati revivalist, author and politician 
who heads all kinds of Gujerati movements. I have not seen non-Hindu 
names associated with him. He typifies the Hindu nationalist to whom I 
have referred earlier. In his mind only Hindus are Gujeratis and as for the 
Muslims and Parsees, they may be in Gujerat but they are not of it. His 
communalism is greater than his knowledge; for, 99% of the Muslims of 
Gujerat are converts, so even ethnologically they are as much Gujerati as 
any Jain from Ahmedabad. We have here a great bond which we should 
weld. I do not think that pure religion is to blame for our disharmony but 
I repeat that our Social System is our National Enemy Number One. To 
break this system will require great sacrifices and will involve social boy- 
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cott, ostracism and excommunication. Yet it must be done and Young 
India must do it. 

I believe that Separate Electorates are our Political Enemy Number 
One and that the solution to this lies in the Hindus winning the confidence 
of the Muslims not by words but by deeds. Itis ironical that the Muslims 
should feel compelled to cling to separate electorates when, in actual fact, 
such electorates are against their interests. Separate electorates perpetuate 
a communal majority and are, therefore, to the advantage of the majority. 
Only through joint electorates will the Muslims be able to break the vicious 
circle of Hindu rule. While, therefore, the majority must be statesmanlike 
and generous, the Muslims must also be prepared to take a risk which, in the 
long run, is in their favour. In the Muslim majority provinces there is not 
even a risk. Joint electorates are in their favour from every point of view. 

1 believe that the adoption of a common script is essential and that 
this should be the Roman script scientifically adapted. I know all the argu- 
ments against it and we may certainly lose something by its adoption. But 
I am convinced that we will gain much more, much of which may not 
be apparent at present. 

I believe that freedom from want is one of the chief antidotes to 
communal disharmony but not the chief one. We hear a lot from Bengal 
about the famished thinking only of food and not of religion or community. 
I do not doubt it. Self-preservation is the strongest instinct. But I believe 
that this is so only while there is no food. As soon as food is forthcoming, 
the vicious circles of our social and political systems will immediately again 
begin to rotate and make themselves felt. 

I believe that the chief solution is self-decommunalisation. Political 
freedom may be secured by an ingenious constitution swollen with safe-guards, 
guarantees to minorities, charters of right and so on ; but that will not bring 
about National Union. A Hindu-Muslim Pact will undoubtedly produce the 
right atmosphere in which unifying forces can work but we will not become 
national from the top but from the bottom by each one of us divesting our- 
selyes of our communal attitudes. British propaganda is notoriously bad but 
during their anxious time, they produced a slogan which was an inspiration. 
This was the single sentence: ‘‘It all depends on me’’. I commend this 
slogan to you. National Union will only come when all of us say to ourselves 
and mean it: ‘*National Union depends on me’’. My last words, therefore, 
are: Let us decommunalise ourselves. Let us think big; Let us think cul- 
turally; Let us think Provincially; Let us think INDIAN. 





BOMBAY LABOUR COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE AT WORK 
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In these days when labour is ignorant and management suspected there is need to 
know the actual working of the Labour Office and the work it is doing for labour, In 
this study the writer gives an account of the structure and functions of the Bombay 
Government Labour Commissioner's Office in due historical perspective and setting, 


Mr. Mahajan (Tata School, 1942) who is a Government Probation Officer, Bombay 
is at present Extra Assistant Technical Recruiting Officer. 


OMBAY is the most industrialized province in the whole country. In 
all it has 2,495 factories employing 41,79,103 workers. The major 
industry is the cotton industry. It has 1,40,970 looms and 60,16,927 

spindles and absorbs about 2,39,259 workers. The mills yield nearly 38% of 
yarn produced in British India. The main industrial cities are Bombay, 
Sholapur, Ahmedabad, Amalner, Surat, Broach and Viramgaon. 

Between 1919 and 1921 industrial peace in Bombay was threatened to a 
large extent. In 1920 there were two general strikes in the city, one lasting 
six weeks and the other, one month, and involving 1,50,000 workers. Shola- 
pur experienced the same phenomenon. Besides these textile strikes, there 
were strikes in the railways, tramways, etc., affecting thousands of workers. 
At that time the country was recovering from the hardships of the Great War 
and the people were not prepared to undergo greater hardships accompanying 
industrial unrest. 

Origin of the Labour Office.—Neither the Government nor the public 
was prepared to meet this unexpected epidemic of strikes. The former had to 
devise some means to solve industrial problems. The first task, therefore, 
before the newly constituted Bombay Council (under the Montford Reforms 
was to decide upon such a measure. Then Government came forward with 
a proposal to start a Labour Bureau with a view to gather infor mation regu- 
larly regarding the wages, housing and rents, cost of living, conditions of 
work, etc., of the industrial worker in the province as also to advise the 
Government in matters relating to labour. For this purpose a grant of 
Rs. 70,000 was provided. This proposal received a slight opposition from 
the representatives of industrialists in the Council but the amount was ulti- 
mately sanctioned, in the first instance for one year only. Thus the establish- 
ment of the Labour Office came about. 

The Labour Bureau started its work in April 1921. Tocope with the 
intricate problems arising out of industrialization, the Government requisi- 
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tioned the services of an eminent specialist from London, Mr. McLeod, to 
guide the work of the Bureau. The Bombay Council, being satisfied with the 


work of the Bureau, made it permanent in the Budget Session of 1922. As ~ 


the Office began to expand, more grants were allotted to it. The present 
total annual expenditure is Rs. 90,000. 

The Government laid down the following functions for the guidance of 
the Office :—(a) Labour Statistics and intelligence: These relate to the con- 
ditions under which labour works, and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of work, family budget, strikes and lock-outs 
and similar matters. (b) Industrial Disputes: As intelligence and knowledge 
are gained and the activities of the Labour Office develop, it will promote the 
settlement of industrial disputes when these arise, and (c) Legislation and 
other matters relating to Labour: The Labour Office will advise Government 
from time to time as regards necessary new legislation for the amendment of 
existing laws. 

The designation of the head of the department was ‘‘Director of the 
Labour Burean’’. Mr. Findley Shirras, an eminent economist and statistician, 
was the first Director. He had a staff of two gazetted officers designated as 
Investigators, three non-gazetted Lady Investigators, two Statistical Assis- 
tants, three senior clerks, three stenographers, three typists, ten junior 
clerks and six peons. In 1925 asa retrenchment measure the Office of the 
Director of the Labour Bureau was amalgamated temporarily with the office of 
the Director of Information. The Chief of the combined office was the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence. This was continued till 
1933 when the Government thought it expedient to separate the Labour Office 
from that of the Director of Information, and once again the Labour Office 
became independent with its own Chief who now came to be called the 
Commissioner of Labour. In addition to his own duties he was also given 
eontrol over the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector of 
Boilers. The Investigators now came to be known as Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour. 

Because of the increased and still increasing work of the Labour Office, 
Government thought it desirable to create a permanent post of Assistant 
Commissioner and two junior clerks. In 1939, the Labour Office had to take 
up the administration of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. To cope with 
the additional work, the Government sanctioned one more Superintendent and 
three junior clerks. 

For administrative convenience the Office is divided into five different 
branches, which work under three Statistical Superintendents and are con- 
trolled by the three Assistant Commissioners, The work allotted to each 
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branch is as follows :— 


Branch I.—Senior Accountant is in charge of the branch establish- 
ment. His duties are to look after the general registry, accounts, pay rolls, 
records and files and repairs to the office. 

Branch II.—Senior Superintendent in charge is responsible for (i) the 
cost of Living Index in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur; (ii) Wholesale 
Price Index; (iii) Bombay Family Budget Inquiry; (iv) Other inquiries, 
such as rents. 

Branch III.—Superintendent in charge of this branch sees to (i) The 
administration of The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926; (ii) Collection of 
Wages Data; (iii) Collection of Employment Statistics; (iv) Quarterly 
Returns from Trade Unions; (v) Wage Inquiries (wage census); and 
(vi) Legislations. 

Branch IV.—Senior Clerk in charge looks after (i) the publication of 
the Labour Gazette and (ii) the Labour Office Library. 

Branch V.—Superintendent in charge is responsible for (i) the admi- 
nistration of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938; (ii) publication of 
industrial disputes statistics; and (iii) conciliation cases arising out of 
strikes. 

Indian Trade Union’s Act.—The working of the Indian Trade Union’s 
Act in Bombay, 1918, may be taken as the starting point of the Trade Union 
, Movement of India because while the industrialists made enormous profits 
during the War, the wages of the workers did not rise with the increasing 
cost of living. In the absence of special legislation recognizing the right of 
the workers to combine for the redress of grievances, the agitators were pro- 
secuted under the general provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to 
conspiracy. To remedy this defect Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced in 1921 in the 
Central Assembly an epoch-making Bill for the recognition by the State of 
the rights of the workers. It took five years for Mr. Joshi’s proposal to bear 
fruit. In 1926, the Assembly passed the Indian Trade Union’s Act which 
came into force in May 1927. 

The Act seeks to encourage the Movement and its running along the 
right lines. It does not enforce registration on every Union but to enjoy the 
privileges granted by the Act registration is imperative. These privileges 
are that the registered Unions are immune from certain criminal and civil 
liabilities. It imposes certain obligations on registered unions: the submis- 
sion of annual returns, supply of certain information regarding the financial 
position, ete. These impositions are resented by some unions, and hence is 
their unwillingness to be registered. 


Under the Act the Commissioner of Labour becomes the Registrar of 
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Unions. To guide and advise new unions, the Commissioner has prepared a 
draft constitution which, with suitable modifications, can satisfy the needs 
of any worker’s union. The Commissioner scrutinizes every constitution 
presented to him and so modifies it as to fit in with the provisions of the Act. 
The Act has put an additional strain on the Labour Office as it has to see to 
the registration of the unions and the operation of the provisions of the Act. 
Unfortunately for the Office insufficient and sometimes even incorrect data are 
furnished by the unions seeking registration. Moreover, even after registra- 
tion several unions do not furnish a statement of Annual Returns or changes 
and alterations of the office-bearers or amendments to the constitution. This 
inflicts unnecessary work on the Labour Office which has to make inquiries 
through the police and other sources. Though the Act has been in operation 
for over 14 years, the assistance of the Office is still required by the unions 
in preparing the Annual Reports. The Registrar has to keep a watchful eye 
on the activities of the unions as some of them do not faithfully follow their 
constitutions. Despite these shortcomings of the unions and their office- 
bearers, the Registrar has hitherto shown exemplary patience and given the 
unions much scope to develop themselves. The view taken by him and his 
office—and it is the correct view—is that Trade Unionism in India is still in 
its infancy and hence it is their duty to encourage and foster it, rather than 
to thwart its growth by harsh measures against erring unions. The sound- 
ness of this view can be easily appreciated by the growth in the number of the 
Registered Trade Unions in the Province. 


Year No. of all Membership No. of Registered Membership 
Unions Unions 

1930 86 1,25,313 35 81,319 

1935 108 1,06,201 44 90,853 

1940 165 1,85,390 77 1,62,375 


Although there is gn annual increase in the number of unions, they are 
not all prepared to get themselves registered. This is partly due to the 
objection of the Trade union leaders to the restrictive clauses of the Act. 
But their greatest grievance is that, in spite of registration with the Labour 
Office, their employers do not recognise them. Hence their demand that the 
Act should be amended to compel the employers to recognise all registered 
unions. The Government has turned a deaf ear to this very moderate and 
legitimate demand. In this respect the Majdur Mahajan Association of 
Ahmedabad is an exception as it commands respect both from the State and 
the industrialists. 

Some of the unions registered with the provincial governments are 
recognised by the Government of India if they satisfy some higher qualifica- 
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tions laid down in the Act. The Registrar has to certify the eligibility or 
otherwise of the unions. The Government of India Act, 1935, has imposed 
one more duty on him. Seven seats in the Bombay Legislative Assembly are 
reserved for labour organised in unions, which fulfil the conditions laid down 
in the Act (of 1936). The Registrar recommends the names of all such 
unions. He alone is empowered to carry out all functions relative to this 
election, such as preparing the electoral roll, receiving the nomination 
papers, conducting the election, counting the votes and declaring the results. 

The Labour Office publishes a Quarterly Review which furnishes 
information about Trade Unions, registered and unregistered. A large 
majority of unions co-operate with the Office in the preparation of the 
Review. 

Industrial Disputes.—Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. The second 
phase of industrial unrest began in 1928, the main causes being rationalization 
and wages reduction. This epidemic spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India affecting factories and railways. In Bombay, the strikes 
continued for months. Although the workers put up a strong fight they 
had ultimately to give in. Most of the strikes were unsuccessful and in a 
few instances very negligible demands were granted. After 1935 the boom 
period set in and the industries began to prosper. Naturally, the workers 
demanded the restoration of wages which were cut during the preceding 
depression and once again strikes were the order of the day. Between 1927-39 
the workers lost 12 crores of rupees by way of wages in the Bombay Province 
alone. Out of 1,192 strikes in the province as many as 1,118 were unsuccessful 
due to the ineffective organisation of the Trade Unions. Till 1934, there was 
no check on the millowners to prevent them from making changes advan- 
tageous to themselves and their interests. They were free to act as they 
liked. Also there were no rules or regulations to stabilize the relations of 
the workers and industrialists. 

In 1934, the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act came to be applied to 
the cotton textile mills, benefiting the workers in a measure. It provided 
for a Labour Officer to look to the complaints and redress the grievances of 
the workers, and the Commissioner of Labour was to act as Chief Conciliator. 
It, however, did not prevent the industrialist from altering the wages rates, 
ete. It did not go far enough in quelling industrial strife. When the Con- 
gress ministry assumed office in Bombay in August 1939 it sought to 
perpetuate industrial peace in the province by facilitating discussion between 
the workers and the industrialists. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, made it obligatory on the 
parties to a trade dispute to obtain a settlement by conciliation before 
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f resorting to a strike or lock-out. It replaced the earlier Act of 1934. It 
ae provides for registration of Trade Unions, conciliation proceedings, arbitra- 
i tion and Industrial Court, illegal strikes and lock-outs, and penalties. It is 
clumsily worded in some sections and hence its interpretation and appli- 
cation are made somewhat difficult. The administration of work under the 
4 Act falls to the Labour Commissioner’s Office which relies on its own re- 
ah sources and knowledge when confronted with obstacles in the application of 
1 the clauses of the Act. To cope with this additional work a separate branch 
under a Superintendent with four clerks to assist him has been opened. The 
Labour Commissioner is the ex-officio Chief Conciliator and the two Assistant 
; Commissioners in Bombay and the one in Ahmedabad are Conciliators. 
:! Another Assistant Commissioner is appointed the Registrar. This Act is 
applicable, hitherto, only to the cotton textile mills in the province, silk mills 
in Bombay City and woollen mills in Bombay and Thana. 

Workers’ unions are classified under two heads—Representative and 
Qualified—the former having the right to carry on negotiations with the em- 
ployers and the Conciliator on behalf of the workers represented by it, pro- 
vided some of the employees affected are its members. Till 1941 only two 
unions in the province were declared Representative Unions—the Amalner 
Girni Kamgar Union and the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad. This 
unnecessary complication for the registration of unions is difficult to under- 
stand as it is likely to prove unwholesome in its ultimate effect. Trade 
unionism in our country is of recent origin and has to be fostered, organised 
and developed. It is the duty of the State to help it in every way and pro- 
vide facilities which will conduce to the growth of genuine trade unions. Un- 
fortunately, the Act imposes certain heavy and almost impractical conditions, 
such as 25% membership or recognition by the employees, which is certainly 
an impediment in the natural growth of unions. Further, it is unwholesome 
to impose a condition upon,a certain union as a registered union only on its re- 
cognition by the employers. As a result of this, Company unions patronised 
by the employers, instead of genuine unions, may be formed to oust the 
workers’ own union. On the contrary, the just thing would have been 
to make it obligatory on the employers to recognise unions with a member- 
ship of not less than 5% in any industry; or, the Act should at least provide 
for their registration irrespective of the employers’ recognition. 

The Act advocates certain standing orders in the mills for regulating 
the relations between the employers and the workers with regard to wages, 
hours of work, leave, dismissal, termination of services, ete. The Commis- 
sioner of Labour must be notified, and if there is any trouble about the 
acceptance of these orders by either party an appeal can be filed in the In- 
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dustrial Court. These orders, once accepted, cannot be altered before the 
expiry of six months. They are to be registered in a special register main- 
tained for the purpose and they come into operation from the date of their 
registration or ten days after the decision of the Commission, whichever is 
later. These orders greatly check the despotic rule of the employers who 
cannot alter the standing orders without notifying and obtaining the consent 
of the representatives of the employees. They cannot dismiss the workers 
without fourteen days’ notice required by the orders, and in case of a dispute 
they have to go in for conciliation. 

Any changes in the standing orders or any dispute between the em- 
ployers and employees must be brought to the notice of the Labour Officer, 
Commissioner and Registrar. The Conciliator, as soon as he receives the 
notice of an industrial dispute enters the dispute in the Register of Industrial 
Disputes. Conciliation proceedings are then deemed to have commenced. 
The Chief Conciliator is empowered to intervene at any stage in any concilia- 
tion proceedings and can continue with or without the assistance of the 
Conciliator. If for any reason conciliation fails, a report has to be made 
through the Chief Conciliator to the Government which may refer the matter 
to the Board of Conciliation. The Board consists of a chairman and an 
equal number of members selected by the Government from panels represent- 
ing the employers and the employees. These panels are selected from the 
names recommended to the Labour Office, on its invitation, by associations 
of employers and employees. However, an employer or a registered union 
may, by mutual agreement, submit any dispute to the private arbitration of 
an individual or of the Industrial Court. All arbitration awards are made 
binding on both the parties to the dispute. The Registrar has to register 
and publish the awards in the Government Gazette. 

The Act provides for a Court of Industrial Arbitration to decide dis- 
putes submitted to it and to deal with other matters within the purview of the 
Act. The Court consists of two or more persons, one of whom is the Presi- 
dent. They should not be connected with any industry and at least one 
member must hold or have held a high judicial position. Its duties are (i) to 
decide all matters referred to it by the Registrar; (ii) to decide appeals 
against the decision of the Commissioner of Labour with regard to the 
standing orders; (iii) to decide industrial disputes referred to it; and (iv) to 
decide whether a strike or lock-out or change is illegal. It has the same 
powers as other courts under the Code of Criminal Procedure. Its verdicts 
are binding on all parties, there are no appeals against them in any Civil or 
Criminal Court. 

One of the defects of the Act was the inability of the Provincial 
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Government to compel both the parties to the dispute to go to the Industrial 
Court. This grave defect was removed in May 1941 as the Government 
thought it to be in public interest to compel the parties to an industrial 
dispute to have recourse to the Industrial Court for the duration of the war. 

Family Budget Inquiry.—The work of the Labour Office is not exhaust- 
ed by the working of the Industrial Disputes Act. It also collects important 
statistical data concerning the ways and circumstances of life and living, 
essentially of the working classes. Family Budget Inquiry is conducted from 
time to time to obtain reasonably accurate information about the standards 
of living of definite groups. It also helps to fix the minimum wage-rate in 
relation to the standard of subsistence and in the compilation of the cost of 
living index. The Bombay Working Class Family Budget Inquiry of 1921-22 
was undertaken by the Labour Office. It covered 2,473 family budgets and 
600 single men’s budgets. A more systematic and scientific inquiry was 
made ten years later, 1932. It was confined predominantly to working class 
areas in E, F and G Wards of the City. There was no conscious selection of 
families from the point of view of composition or income but it was limited to 
families (husband, wife and children) whose heads were in full time regular 
employment. The occupant of every 33rd tenement in the chawls were to 
give the required information. Both the ‘‘extensive’’ and ‘‘intensive’’ 
methods were employed. In the former, the investigators come in direct 
contact with the families concerned and fill in the information after obtaining 
a clear idea of each item in the questionnaire. In the latter, they select the 
tenements and request the occupants to write down the daily expenditure. 
The investigators as also the Labour Office are greatly handicapped as most 
of the workers are illiterate. In 1932, 1,469 questionnaires were satisfactori- 
ly filled in. 

Information is obtained about the composition of the family, its native 
place, sources of income and details of expenditure on various items—focd, 
clothing, fuel, lighting, rent, household utensils, conveyance to and from 
the work-place ete. A similar inquiry was made in 1941. The Office appoints 
women investigators who are better suited to this type of work than men. 
They have usually to tackle housewives who fight shy of giving any informa- 
tion to strangers. After the investigators complete the questionnaires, they 
are submitted to the office. They are immediately scrutinized by the Statisti- 
cal Superintendent and the Assistant Commissioner. 

Oost of Living Indez.—The Labour Office periodically compiles and 
publishes the Cost of Living Index Number. Among the other data which 
the Office collects are statistics of Industrial Disputes to be published in the 
Labour Gazette. From these figures one can study the relation between the 
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disputes and industrial fluctuations. 1928-29 was-a period of depression and 
the number of disputes and work-days lost reached their peak. One disastrous 
strike lasted from the middle of April to the beginning of October, 1928, 
causing a total loss of 224 million working days, while in May alone of that 
period 44 million working days were lost. 

Workmen’s Compensaticn.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 
created the post of Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation. He is 
appointed by the Government only if the Labour Commissioner has no 
judicial qualification. The Labour Office has nothing to do with the duties 
of the Commissioner of Labour done in this respect, but the Office keeps 
monthly returns supplied by Compensation Commissioners. These returns 
relate to the nature of injuries, the amount of compensation granted, the 
compensations effected outside the court and the total number of cases hand- 
led. This information is tabulated and published monthly in the Labour 
Gazette. 

The Labour Gazette.—The Labour Gazette also furnishes to the public 
information about the prosperity or otherwise of the cotton industry in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad by publishing statistics of night shifts. The mill- 
owners co-operate with the Office in willingly giving the required information. 
The collection of employment situation statistics is rendered easy by the 
voluntary co-operation of the mills. Since 1925 the Labour Office has also 
been entrusted with the collection of wages data including agricultural 
wages which are supplied by the mamlatdars of talukas. General wage 
census of industrial workers was undertaken in May 1934 and it covered all 
factories both permanent and seasonal. Even municipality and Government 
officers were included in it. 

The Labour Gazette is as important to the Labour Office as oil to an 
engine, It is the medium of expression of the work of the Labour Office and 
a source of information to the general public interested in labour welfare. 
It justifies the existence of the Labour Office and its utility. The Govern- 
ment were advised to start the publication of the Gazette to inform the publie 
and interested parties of the employment situation, and other particulars and 
conditions in the industries, It is a monthly journal which made its first 
appearance in 1921. It is not only a mouth-piece of, or advertising agent 
for, the Labour Office, but also furnishes information about labour conditions 
in the other countries of the world. 

Labour Office Library.—The Labour Office maintains an up-to-date 
library of over 10,000 books. It consists of all the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Labour Legislation of the different countries—Britain, 
Canada, America, China, ete., and periodicals from various parts of the 
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world. The Library is open to those who specialise in labour problems with 
the previous permission of the Commissioner. Unfortunately, the books are 
scattered over the Labour Office due to want of space. 

Data for Labour Legislation.—During these 20 odd years of its existence, 
the Labour Office has been instrumental in placing on the statute book some 
important legislation and amendments to legislation pertaining to labour 
welfare. It has also played its part in minimising opposition and conflict 
between capital and labour. It has drafted 4 Bills for the Provincial Govern- 
ment, two of which were dropped on the request of the Government of India 
while two others, the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1988 and the Shop 
Assistants Act of 1939, have found their way into the statute book. To the 
Labour Office fall the tasks of drafting rules with regard to the Bombay 
Trade Unious Act, 1926, the Trade Disputes Act of India, 1929, and the 
Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934. 

Whenever the Government of India wishes to introduce labour legisla- 
tion, the Government of Bombay calls upon the Labour Office to collect the 
necessary information and data. In this way it has helped to furnish data for 
the Bills to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911; the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1923 ; the Trade Disputes Bill, 1924; N. M. Joshi’s Bill for 
Maternity Benefit, 1924-25; Payment of Wages Act, 19386; Prohibition of 
Pledging of Labour of Children and amendments to the Trade Disputes Act. 

Labour Welfare Work.—One of the most recent developments of the 
Office is the appointment of another Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
labour welfare work in the whole province. He is assisted by Labour Welfare 
Officers and a large staff of both full-time and part-time workers. In Bombay 
City there are three welfare centres providing facilities for outdoor and indoor 
games, gymnasia, weekly cinema, periodical dramatic performances, reading 
rooms, library, canteens, educational classes and radio programmes. Fach 
centre is in charge of a full-time Welfare Superintendent; men, women, and 
children can and do take advantage of the facilities at the centres. Part- 
time centres, numbering a dozen, have also been opened. Centres of similar 
welfare activities have been opened at Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Hubli, Viram- 
gaon and Nadiad. It is in the fitness of things that labour welfare has come 
directly under the supervision and direction of the Labour Office and, spe- 
cially, the Labour Commissioner who ‘‘looks after the interests of labour 
from its antenatal to its postnatal stages’’. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


HE problem of adult education in India received a good deal of attention 
when the Congress governments were in power in the provinces. In 
India adult education programmes follow two main diversions. On one 

hand there is an attempt to increase the percentage of literacy, on the other 
attempts are made to provide University extension lectures to those who 
could not afford or who were not fortunate in receiving College education. 
Adult education presents very complex and difficult problems and requires far 
more systematic and scientific approach than has been the case upto now. 

A recent pamphlet, ‘‘Suggested Studies in Adult Education’’ published 
by the Institute of Adult Education Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1942—though brief and concise in its contents, gives a very good 
idea about the fundamental consideration and planning of adult education 
before efforts are translated into action. 

The Institute of Adult Education came into existence in 1941. It was 
a part of the Teachers’ College at Columbia, and it was entrusted with the 
task of ‘‘Conducting an intensive study of the opportunities, problems, 
materials and methods of adult education, and for assistance in the training 
of leaders and writers in the field’’. The Institute further contemplated a 
programme of basic research along sociological, psychological and educa. 
tional lines. 

The Institute of adult education is a central body for the purpose of 
conducting research and for the purpose of guiding and training the leaders 
of adult education. It cannot be denied, that in spite of the complexity of 
the problem in India on account of the existence of many languages, a central 
body of experts is necessary to act as pioneers and determine the best 
methods that will contribute to the spread of knowledge and literacy and the 
increase of intelligence amongst the people of India. 

It is unfortunate that the work of the Institute, which we should have 
liked to follow with great attention, has to be postponed during the duration 
of the war as the Institute has now to study problems of adult education that 
are closely related to the successful prosecution of the war. However, the 
small pamphlet is adequate at least to show in what manner the problem has to 
be tackled in this country. If during the war and during the absence of popular 
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governments it is not possible for the governments concerned to organize a 
systematic approach to the adult education problem, it is quite possible for 
educationists and the public to think of better ways for serving the most 
urgent cause that will help to uplift the country and prepare it for the efficient 
performance of important national tasks. 

The pamphlet makes several interesting suggestions regarding funda- 
mental problems like the production of printed materials for adult education 
including a manual for teachers and several manuals at different levels for 
students, materials for discussion, illustrations and pictorial representations, 
cinema lectures, ete. The adult education drive that was carried on in Bombay 
demonstrated the complete lack of preparedness in these directions so far as 
local conditions are concerned. 

More instructive are the references to the administration of adult edu- 
cation, even though these are in the nature of questions that the Institute 
evidently desires to answer in detail later. 

The American view of adult education covers a far wider panorama than 
is permitted by the circumscribed Indian horizon. It includes education in 
arts, consumer education, family education, health education, museum edu- 
cation, music education, political education, radio adult education, recreation 
education, religious education, vocational education, and a list of subjects so 
intimately connected with human life. 

An interesting revelation of this pamphlet is the fact that the initiative 
for adult education is not left to a few societies created for the purpose, nor 
is it taken so much by the State, but the initiative is taken by all sorts of edu- 
cational, religious, economic, political, welfare and other agencies that include 
adult education as a part of their programme. Such wide spread recognition 
of the need of adult education speaks of an awakened public consciousness 
which has yet to be created and developed in India. 

India has not yet touched the fringe of an adult education programme. 
There is a lack of leadership anda dearth of teachers. Plans and methods 
have yet to reach maturity. There is a vast population to be dealt with, 
especially in the villages. In spite of the war, it is hoped that adult education 
will receive its due attention especially by the owners of industries and by the 
rural development department and a large number of public agencies catering 
to human welfare will introduce adult education as a part of the programme. 

A vital need is the creation of a central research and direction organi- 
zation for the whole country which can provide a meeting place for al] thinkers 
on adult education problems and a laboratory for active workers who mean to 

devote their time and energy to the intellectual awakening of the masses of 
this country. 
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WORLD AGENCY FOR EDUCATION 


MERICAN and British educators have unofficially agreed that a United 
A Nations bureau for educational reconstruction must be a permanent part 

of future world government. American educators recently examined a 
report on ‘‘Education and the United Nations’’, prepared by a Joint Commission 
of the Council of Education in World Citizenship in London and published in 
the U.S. by the American Council on Public Affairs. They found the conclu- 
sions in substantial agreement with a similar report made in America by the 
Educational Policies Commission, a body appointed by the U. S. National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Administrators. Both 
groups said that the shaping of the minds of men must be just as much a 
matter of permanent international concern after the war as political and economic 
machinery, if world peace is to be established. 

Prompt Action Needed.—The reports of both organizations recommended 
a permanent international organization for education. They agree that such 
an organization should advance educational standards, promote education for 
world citizenship and international co-operation, appraise teaching materials, 
foster exchanges of teachers and students, encourage international broadcasting 
and further research on problems of international significance. Both agree 
that education for the understanding of international affairs and world citizen- 
ship must begin ‘‘as soon as possible in order to develop comprehension of the 
common purposes of the United Nations and to preserve their unity through 
the trying years ahead.’’ On two major points, the educators have not reached 
agreement. One group recommends that subsidies be used to help the less 
wealthy nations attain an educational minimum; the other group proposes that 
only advisory assistance be provided. 

The Joint Commission favours compulsory control of education in post- 
war Germany to overcome the effects of Nazi mind-poisoning; the Educational 
Policies Commission does not. Commenting on publication of the Joint Com- 
mission’s report, John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, said, ‘‘It presents in bold strokes a sketch of the problems which will 
attend the restoration, extension and improvement of education in postwar 
Europe. It invites discussion looking toward a clarification of proposals which 
may merit official collaboration by the United Nations.’’ 

Hight Major Proposals.—Principal proposals of the Joint Commission 
are as follows :— 

‘1, That the Governments be asked to recognize that the urgent tasks 
of educational reconstruction in the occupied countries, as soon as they have 
been set free, must be one of the chief responsibilities of the United Nations. 

‘2. That, for this reason, a United Nations Bureau for Educational 
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Reconstruction should be appointed now to prepare, and so far as possible put 
into operation, the necessary plans for meeting those needs which are too 
great for any one nation to bear alone. 

‘8. That, in any period during which Germany may be occupied, the 
occupying powers should exereise their control over education through a High 
Commissioner for Education who should be appointed in advance by the 
United Nations and be ready to start work at the moment the occupation begins. 

“4. That the principal duties of the High Commissioner for Education 
should be to insure that the Nazi and militarist influences are utterly eradicated 
from German education, and to inspire, facilitate and supervise the re-educa- 
tion of the German people. 

**5. That in order that the United Nations may remain united after the 
war, their peoples must be inspired by a dominating motive to provide greatly 
extended educational facilities, subsidized where necessary, by the community 
of nations, and education in the principles of world citizenship. 

*“6. That for the advancement of education generally and for the pro- 
motion of education in world citizenship, it is urgently necessary that the 
United Nations should agree to establish as soon as may be practicable, an in- 
ternational organization for education and should forthwith undertake the 
necessary preparations for that act. 

‘7. That such an organization should be one of the principal parts of 
any new international authority that may be created after the war on a world 
seale or for any group of states, and 

‘8. That it should be able to draw upon the wisdom of governments, 
education authorities, teachers, parents and students’ associations, each of 
which should be represented upon it, so it may thus combine, with the authori- 
ty of the Governments, the active participation of those upon whom will chiefly 
fall the task of carrying out its decisions.’’—USOWI. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


fP\HE joint family in India has long shouldered the burden of looking after 

its blind members but it is only now that with the growth of urban civili- 

zation the visually handicapped persons are coming to be regarded as a 
social problem. Even in the West, the problem of caring for and educating the 
blind did not come to be regarded as a matter of social concern till the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. It was Valentin Haily (1745-1822) who institu- 
ted the first systematic experiments in the methods of educating the blind, and 
founded the first school for the blind in 1784 in Paris. To him belongs the credit 
of being the first real teacher of the sightless. England followed this example 
and established its first institution in Liverpool in 1791. During the first half of 
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the nineteenth century many other institutions were founded in England. The 
teaching given during this period was, however, hampered by the fact that as 
yet no embossed type had been generally adopted. Hence books were limited 
in number and costly in price. In 1829 Louis Braille devised the six-point 
system which bears his name, and made reading and writing possible for 
the blind. 

With the growth of the voluntary work, the British and Foreign Blind 
Association came to be founded in 1868 which is now known as the National 
Institute for the Blind. Gradually the voluntary organizations paved the way 
for State action. The Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 
1893, laid upon the School Boards the duty of providing education for blind 
and deaf children, and the Act of 1902 provided both for elmentary and higher 
education, including the vocational training of blind persons. Later the 
Education Act of 1918 provided for maintenance grants to pupils in training of 
blind parents. After the education of the blind was made compulsory, it 
became apparent that teachers should be properly equipped to teach the blind. 
To meet this need the College of Teachers of the Blind was established in 1908. 

’ Thus the education of the blind gradually developed in Great Britain 
and is at present reasonably satisfactory. It covers the range from infaney to 
adolescence. The residential nursery school provides for the pre-school child, 
and the day or residential school gives education for blind youth between the 
ages of 5 to 16; at the adolescent stage the training centre fits the blind boy 
and girl for a trade, or the secondary school prepares them for a professional 
career or for the University. 

Similarly, education of the blind has made much progress in the United 
States. In all but six of the 48 States of the American Union there are resi- 
dential schools for these children. For the most part American schools for the 
blind do not offer programmes of vocational training, as it is taken care of by 
the State Commission, the department for the blind, or the State bureau of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

There are several influential agencies to promote the welfare of the 
blind. Special mention must be made of the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. The Found- 
ation is a nation-wide organisation for the promotion of those interests of the 
blind which cannot be advantageously handled by loeal agencies. Its activities 
include: research in education, statistics, legislation, vocational opportunities, 
mechanical appliances, and publishing methods for the blind, including the 
manufacture of talking book records and reading machines, consultation 
service, assistance to state and community agencies in the promotion of legis- 
lation, organization of activities, and education of the publie, special services 
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to blind individuals, scholarships for a limited number of promising students 
with satisfactory vocational objectives, and a special lending library on the 
welfare of the blind. 

The Foundation is also conducting an Employment Service which was 
recently organized. This Service, which is available without charge to both 
seeing and blind workers, is designed to promote productive contacts between 
well-qualified professional workers and prospective employers, Its files 
include experienced people from every field of work with the blind, as well 
as young workers with professional training who wish to make service to the 
blind a career. The Employment Service does not, however, undertake to 
find employment for sightless people in general industry, business, or fields 
outside of work for the blind. 

The purpose of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness is 
to ascertain causes of blindness or impaired vision, to advocate measures lead- 
ing to the elimination of such causes, to bring the knowledge of eye hygiene 
in popular form to children and adults, and to act as a clearing house and 
stimulating agent for others engaged directly or indirectly in the prevention 
of blindness. Among the services carried on by the Society are: combating 
pre-natal syphilis, preventing eye infections of new-born babies and eye acci- 
dents in child play, promoting eye health in the school program, promoting 
the integration of eye health programs in teacher education, establishing 
Sight-saving classes and training special teachers, developing medical social 
service in eye clinics, eliminating eye hazards in industry, stimulating and 
sponsoring research in relation to the causes of blindness and impaired vision, 
providing the public with information concerning the care and use of the eye, 
and serving a clearing house on all matters pertaining to the prevention of 
blindness and the conservation of vision. 

American workers for the blind lay great emphasis, and that rightly, on 
prevention of blindness. It is interesting to note that recently the Massachu- 
setts Legislature passed three laws relating to the prevention of blindness and 
they are as follows :—(1) An act relative to recording on the birth certifi- 
cate the use in an infant’s eyes at birth of a prophylactic approved by the 
Department of Health. (2) An act relative to the reporting by physicians or 
hospitals to the Commissioner of Public Safety and to the local police authori- 
ties the treatment of wounds caused by B. B. guns or air rifles. (3) An act 
relative to the mandatory reporting of cases of established blindness to the 
Division of the Blind by the clinics, hospitals, physicians, or optometrists 
making the examinations. 

When we consider the progress which the West has made in educating 
the sightless and in adopting measures for the prevention of blindness, we 
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must admit with shame that we are easily a century behind in our methods of 
earing for them. Only recently the Government of India appointed Major 
Sir Clutha Mackenzie, the well-known New Zealander who was blinded in 1915 
during the first world war, to prepare plans for the care and education of the 
blind. In a letter to the ‘‘Outlook for the Blind’’ (June 1943), he states :— 

‘‘The Government of India has asked me to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for the development of civilian-blind work, which, you already know, is a 
tremendous problem in this vast country of four hundred million people; and 
blind variously estimated to number from one to four million. Some twenty- 
six schools, workshops, and homes already exist, but most of them are faced 
with difficulties so great and are on such slender incomes that they can make 
little headway. Altogether they take care of only twelve hundred of the several 
million, Begging is the time-honoured occupation of the vast majority. ; This, 
we must remember, was the case*in the West until about 150 years ago, and it 
is only now that we are getting the blind beggar completely off our streets. 
The sacred works of Hindu and Muslim give the injunction—give to the poor, 
the maimed, and the sick, and you will find favour in God’s sight. That esta- 
blished the age-old ‘social security system’ of India. Just as under our modern 
Social Security we find malingerers who deliberately make their living by 
exploiting the provisions for all they are worth, so also does a section in 
India—a beggar caste—which passes the profession of begging on from parent 
to child, and the children are sometimes maimed to make them more appealing. 
In Bombay I recently came across an eight-year-old boy whom a magistrate had 
just sent into a home for the blind. At the age of four he had been kidnapped 
from his respectable village parents by members of a robber caste, who had 
deliberately blinded him and taken him to Bombay as a decoy for begging 
purposes. He had been on the streets for four years until taken charge of by 
the police. 

‘‘The societies have been battling hard against things as they are, but 
they have lacked the guns. The field they have failed to capture is that of con- 
vincing the blind, their relatives, and the seeing public that education and 
vocational training have given, and can give, the trainee a better, or as good 
an earning power as that of ‘the beggar. The blind child has an immediate 
income value to its parents; and as no dishonour is attached to sending their 
child to beg, they are unwilling to send it to a school for the blind unless they 
can see an ample money reward in the end. 

‘*But there is a growing public opinion in India, inside and outside of 
government circles, that it is time something bigger and more positive should 
be done about it. The task is difficult and intricate; and they want to know 
just where and how to make this effort. That is the task the Government has 
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set me. At the moment we are assembling the experiences and the views of 
those who have laboured hard through many years of heart-breaking work. 


oe 7 * * = 


‘Of course, a very large amount of blindness in India is preventable or 
curable. Government health services, philanthropic societies, and missions are, 
and have been, at work in this field for many years, and many with devoted 
self-sacrifice, and the number whose sight they have saved must be tre- 
mendous. But the field is so great that considerable extension is needed. So 
much of the reduction in blindness depends upon better sanitation, more 
balanced diet, abandonment of much of Indian medicines and treatments, and 
simple precautions against common diseases. Changes in these directions 
are in progress; but, with ancient peoples deeply conservative at heart and 
not at all convinced that the West knows better than the Orient, abandoning 
age.old religious beliefs and changing deep-rooted customs isa painfully slow 
business. There is much of frustration and disappointment. But the task 
has been begun, and it must go on steadily and with confidence in ultimate 
achievement.’’ 

For years private agencies have laboured with limited finances to 
meet this tremendous problem with little State aid. It is indeed encouraging 
that after all the Government of India has thought it fit to do something for 
these unfortunates. Let us hope that Sir Clutha Mackenzie’s efforts will be 
crowned with success and that India will soon fall in line with the progressive 
countries of the world in caring for her sightless millions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE release in England on November 20, 1942, of Sir William Beveridge’s 
report on Social Insurance and Allied Services, followed by the sub- 
mission to the U.S. Congress on March 11,1943 of the report, ‘Security, 

Work and Relief Policies’’, prepared by the U. 8. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, invites discussion of the background and present status of social 
security in the United States. Just what does ‘‘social security’? mean to the 
U. S. citizen now? How much does he put into it? How much ‘‘security’’ 
does he actually get? What does it not cover? How does it work? To 
begin with, social security is not one programme, but ten, only one of 
which (old-age and survivors insurance) is whully administered by the U.S. 
Social Security Board. The other programmes are operated jointly with 
state governments and other Federal agencies, but remain under supervision 
of the Board. Thus social security is an integral part of the governmental 
and economic structure of the United States. 
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The programmes are financed in various ways. In general it is the 
aim to make social security self-sufficient where possible; that is, supported 
by taxes earmarked for the purpose and paid by the eventual recipients of 
aid and by their employers. This goal can be attained only partially owing 
to the nature of some of the kinds of aid given and the fact that recipients 
are in some cases quite incapable of making any contribution. The mechanics 
of financing each part of the programme will be mentioned under each of the 
ten headings which follow. The ten social security programmes are :— 

I. Old-age and Survivors Insurance.—This is the only programme 
entirely administered by the Federal Government. It provides monthly 
payments for retired employees insured under the system and for dependents 
and survivors of these employees. The amounts received monthly are based 
on wages received by the insured workers during their period of employment 
in industry and commerce. Benefits generally begin at age 65, and continue 
for life, providing the worker has earned at least 50 dollars per quarter 
(200 dollars per year) for ten years, except that workers who reach the age of 
65 before the plan has been in effect for ten years (that is, until December 
31, 1946) are covered. Additional benefits are allowed retired worker: for 
wives if they are also over 65, and for children under 16, or children under 18 
who are still in school. This is a somewhat simplified picture of the way 
the system works; there are certain other considerations involved. For 
instance, the amount of payment varies with the average monthly earnings of 
the insured and with the length of time he has been working under the 
system. The minimum allowance is 10 dollars per month, and the maximum, 
including supplementary benefits for dependents, is 85 dollars per month. 

In the case of an insured worker’s death, his widow receives approxi- 
mately three-fourths as much per month as her husband would normally have 
received during his lifetime. Surviving children are also entitled to collect 
benefits, and if there are no survivors, a lump-sum payment is made to certain 
relatives or other persons authorised to receive it. Administration of cld- 
age and survivors insurance necessitates maintenance of a continuous wage 
record under a separate account number for every insured worker. There 
are now more than 6,00,00,000 of persons in the United States insured 
under this system, Benefits are financed by equal taxes collected from the 
employer and from the employee. The rates are now 1 percent of wages 
from each party, but the rate is to be increased gradually until it reaches 3 
percent from each party in 1949. 

At present the following types of employment are expected, and workers 
in these fields are not insured under social security ;— 

1. Agricultural labour 
13 
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. Domestic servants 
Casual labour not in the course of the employer’s trade or business 
Service on foreign vessels and certain small fishing vessels 
Employment by religious, charitable, educational and scientific 
organisations not operated for profit 

6. Self-employment and independent contractors 

7. Service for a foreign government 

8, Newspaper boys under 18 

Two other types of employment are not insured under social security 
but are covered under separate plans operating in a somewhat similar fashion. 
These are :— 

1. Employees of federal, state and local governments and certain of 
their instrumentalities. (Federal employees have their own retire- 
ment plan and most state and local employees are covered under 
plans established by the governmental agencies which employ 
them), 

2. Railroad employees. (These are insured under the programme of 
the Railroad Retirement Board). 

If. Employment Security.—The Employment Security programme 
formerly combined two functions: a system of payment to unemployed 
workers, and an employment service to help them find new jobs. The latter 
function, performed by the United States Employment Services has recently 
been transferred to the War Manpower Commission. The federal government 
does not pay unemployment benefits directly, but assists the states to finance 
and operate their own unemployment compensation systems, Every state 
now has such a system; the details vary with local needs. 

The Social Security Act provides for federal co-operation which takes 
two forms; grants to the states to cover the cost of administering state laws; 
and credit against the federal unemployment tax allowed employers for their 
contributions to state unemployment funds. The federal unemployment tax 
is a 3 per cent excise tax levied on the payrolls of employers with eight or 
more employees, except that certain classes of employees, including agricul- 
tural workers, domestic servants, seamen, insurance salesmen and some 
others, are not included. Employers subject to the federal] unemployment 
tax are allowed credit up to 90 percent of the amount of the tax for their con- 
tributions to state unemployment funds. More than 40,000,000 workers in 
all 48 U. S. states now have wage credits which will provide them with funds 
in case of loss of jobs. 

Ill. Old-age Assistance.—This programme differs from the Old-age 
and Survivors Insurance (see above) in that it is not based on the recipient’s 
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employment record, but on his need. This is determined by investigation 
by state agencies. Old-age assistance protects aged persons whose employ- 
ment record for one reason or another does not entitle them to the regular 
insurance plan. It is a federal-state joint programme based upon state laws 
existing in every state, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. The 
federal government contributes one-half the payment up toa total of 40 dollars 
per month. Payment is made only to old persons without other resources or 
with inadequate resources. The average monthly benefit is about 23 dollars. 
In 1942 slightly more than 2,000,000 old persons received this type of assistance. 

IV. Aid to the Blind.—Forty-three of the U. 8. states have adopted 
plans for aid to the needy blind which comply with the terms of the Social 
Security Act and may thus receive federal assistance. The federal government 
contributes one-half the benefits up to 40 dollars per month and also coutri- 
butes about one-half the cost of administering the state plan. No blind 
person is eligible if he is receiving old-age assistance. Monthly payments 
average about 25 dollars. 

V. Aid to Dependent Children.—The federal government grants one- 
half the assistance payments up to 18 dollars for the first dependent child and 
up to 12 dollars for any additional child, under approved laws which exist in 
46 states. As in the case of old-age assistance and aid to the blind, these are 
state programmes aided by the federal government, which stipulates 
minimum conditions under which the aid will be given. This aid is strictly 
for subsistence of children determined by state investigation to be in need 
and living at home or with relatives or guardians. The average payment is 
about 36 dollars per month per family. 

VI. Maternal and Ohild-health Services.—Grants to the states for 
maternal and child-health services are for the promotion of the health of 
mothers and children, especially in rural areas and in areas suffering from 
economic distress. Under this programme, which derives funds under the 
Social Security Act but is administered by the states and by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labour, the states operate pre-natal 
clinics, dental programmes, child health conferences, public-health nursing 
services and other related programmes. 

VII. Services for Crippled Ohildren.—All 48 states now have pro- 
grammes of aid for crippled children. Under the Social Security Act an 
annual federal appropriation is authorised to enable the states to extend and 
improve these programmes, which vary somewhat from state to state but 
usually include facilities for diagnosis, medical and surgical care and after- 
care. These services are available to families unable to afford the expensive 
care commonly necessary to correct or improve crippling conditions. 
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VIII. Ohild Welfare Services.—Welfare services for the protection and 
care of homeless, dependent and neglected children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent are jointly provided by state agencies and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour, partly with funds provided under the 
Social Security Act. The programme operates mostly in rural areas and 
areas of special need. 

IX. Public Health Services.—Federal funds authorised under the 
Social Security Act are made available for the establishment and maintenance 
of adequate state and local public health services, the federal contribution to 
be matched by the state contribution. Allotments to the states are made by 
the Surgeon-General of the U. S. Publie Health Service on the basis of popu- 
lation, financial needs and special health problems which may exist, and are 
used in the expansion of state health services and in the training of personnel. 

X. Vocational Rehabilitation.—Funds for extending and strengthening 
programmes of vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled, so that 
handicapped persons may be trained and placed on a self-supporting basis, 
are made available under the Social Security Act. The programmes are 
administered through state agencies by the U. S. Office of Education. 


a * * 


Old-age and Survivors Insurance involves keeping records throughout 
the working life of each insured person; and because many people move 
from state to state during the course of their employment, changing em- 
ployers and residences, state operation of such a programme would be im- 
practicable. In all other parts of the programme, state machinery was 
already in existence in some or all states, and it was of course economical to 
make use of it, but prior to enactment of the Social Security Act, there was 
no programme comparable to Old-age and Survivor’s Insurance, so new 
machinery had to be set up. 

The social security programme in the United States has developed 
rapidly since the passage of the original Act in 1935. It is still developing 
and expanding, and will continue todo so. The recent report of the National 
Resources Planning Boards suggests the possible direction of new improve- 
ments with special attention to adaptations of the programme made necessary 
by the war and by post-war demobilization problems. But it should be 
remembered that before the war began, the United States already had a 
functioning and rapidly developing system of welfare and security services 
set up under the Social Security Act of 1985.—USOWI. 
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LABOUR RESEARCH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES * 


HE following is a list of subjects of labour interest on which research is 
being conducted in certain Universities and Colleges in Jndia :— 


University of Oalcutta.—(i) The Authoritarian Element in the Standard 
of Living. (ii) A Critical Study of Index Numbers now in current use in 
India. (iii) Sickness Insurance. 

Morris College, Nagpur.—(i) Industrial Labour in Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Byculla, Bombay.— 
(i) A Socio-Economic Survey of 150 Working Class Families in the Banga- 
lore Binny Mills. (ii) Life and Labour of 100 Women Textile Workers of 
the Sassoon Mills in Bombay. (iii) A Socio-Economic Study of Shop Assist- 
ants in the Cloth Markets of Bombay. (iv) Effects of Unemployment on 
100 Unemployed Persons. (v) A Study of Welfare Schemes for the Textile 
Workers in the Empress Mills in Nagpur. (vi) A Socio-Economic Survey of 
100 Shoe-makers in Private Shops. (vii) A Study of an Employment Scheme 
for Poor Parsis. 

University of Madras.—(i) Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour 
Disputes with special reference to Madras. 


TRAINING OF LABOUR OFFICERS + 
Calcutta University’s Latest Move 


HE Appointments Board of the Calcutta University has recently inaugur- 
ated in co-operation with the Indian Jute Mills Association, a special 
course of social work for giving suitable training to Labour Welfare 

Officers engaged in jute mills. In framing the scheme the University had in 
view the following objects :—(1) The welfare requirements of the working 
classes. (2) The Labour Officer as the representative of the employer 
entrusted with the task of supervising welfare work. (8) The Labour Officer 
as a colleague of other officers of the concern for the improvement of the 
workmen’s efficiency and general uplift. 

In order to make the training course really useful, it is proposed to 
give both practical and theoretical instruction. Owing to difficulties of 
arranging for practical training, however, in its initial stages, it is proposed 
that the course should be open only to those who are at present engaged as 
Labour Officers or are likely to be so employed. 


*Indian Labour Gazette, November 1943, 


¢ The Indian Textile Journal, August 19 
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Practical Work 

1st month—Jute mill industry to be studied sufficiently intensively to 
appreciate the broader technical aspects and common terms used. 

2nd month—Coolie lines, residential bustees and labour to be con- 
stantly visited in order to gain an insight into their social and physical 
environment. 

3rd month—Attend night offices and Labour Commissioner’s office to 
hear the recording of grievances and their disposal as well as the clerical work 
involved in this line. 

4th month—Return to the jute mills this time to study the worker in 
relation to the industry— both physical and mental. 

5th month—Make a detailed study of social and welfare activities, 
sports, health, trade unions, etc. in the way of a factual survey, as it is 
desired to develop existing centres where possible. 

6th-9th month—Conduct the hearing of cases, organise welfare and 
other activities, hold meetings, ete., and work on some definite constructive 
lines. 

10th and 11th months—Visits to other industries. 

The theoretical course of instruction consists of the following sub- 
jects :—(1) Social duty, (2) Applied economics, (3) Law, (4) Statistics, 
(5) Social and industrial psychology, (6) Practical training, and (7) Public 
health administration. 

An influential committee consisting of representatives of the Univer- 
sity, the Jute Mill Association, Government Department concerned and also 
a woman representative has been appointed to be in charge of this course. 

Bombay, on the other hand, may be said to have stolen a march over 
the sister presidency. The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work 
has now for more than five years been fulfilling a vital need of industrial and 
social service organizations in India. It offers a two-year course of training 
in social work for graduates of Indian Universities. Its work is rougbly 
divided into the following general heads : 

Preprofessional: General courses: Family and Child Welfare: Juvenile 
and Adult Delinquency: Medical and psychiatric social work: Social research: 
field work. Under the heading of industrial relations are covered general 
economics, Indian industrial organization, the worker’s place in industry, 
the work of the Labour Officer and social legislation. Like the graduates of 
the Department of Chemical Technology of the University of Bombay, the 
diploma holders of the Graduate School of Social Work are in great demand 
and are now occupying responsible positions as labour and welfare officers in 
the textile and other industries. The proposed scheme of the Calcutta 
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University is however, less ambitions, concerning itself as it does only 
with the training of labour officers for jute mills. The progress of the scheme 
will no doubt be watched with interest by the other centres. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


A sum of Rs. 800/- was collected for Bengal Famine Relief by the 
Alumni Association. This money was sent to Bengal through the All-India 
Women’s Council. 

Mr. J. V. Bhave has gone to Nagpur as Assistant Labour Officer, 
C. P, Government. 

Miss K. B. Naik is now Superintendent of the Hindu Women’s 
Rescue Home, Poona, her services having been lent by Government. 

Friends of Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, Superintendent, Yeravda Industrial 
School, Poona, will be very grieved to hear of the sad demise of his wife on 
the 5th December 1943, 

Mr. D. C. Nanda is in Ajmere organizing Labour Unions for railway 
employees. 

Mr. Ladlinath Renu has recently returned to Bombay after a month’s 
tour in the famine areas of Bengal. He went as a volunteer of the All-India 
Seva Samiti and, after studying the various relief organizations working in 
Caleutta, helped the All-India Seva Samiti to prepare a scheme on a scienti- 
fic basis for relief work. He also rendered help to the Samiti’s existing 
centres which distribute rice doles, medical aid, and cloth. According to 
him about one crore of people have died from the present famine in Bengal, 
The chief sufferers are agricultural labourers, fisher folk, and Chamars. 

Mrs. Wazir Merchant, nee Rajendar Kaur Sidhu, whose husband is an 
Engineer on the G. I. P. Railway, now stationed in Bombay, was blessed 
with a son last September. 

Mr. G. N. Harshe, Additional Assistant Inspector of Certified Schools, 
Bombay Province, Poona, has announced his engagement to Miss Agashe, 
G. A., a Sanskrit and Marathi scholar and daughter of a well-known doctor 
and social worker of Satara. 
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